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Preface 



I xccHciU articles dealing witli v«irioiis aspects of the ;>port of 
fencing iuive appeared in IXIWS hcming Guides, unfortunately, 
most of MK\se articles arc not easily available. I ins first edition of 
Selected i'eiunig Anieles iias been prepared to make these oul- 
staiuliiig articles available to those interested in leneing A 
few of the ^^rtieles appeared originally in the Second jWinonal 
Insniuie / ^ i,irh Spori%, This is the latest in the IX;\VS Sports 
Articles Reprint Series. 

The articles, which were carefully selected for then potential 
value to students, coaches, and teachers, are representative of the 
sport today. The material covers, theory and methods of teaching 
and coaching; techniques and skills; methods of evaluation, 
officiating, intramural and extramural activities, and resources. 

Hopefully, this publication will prove valuable, interesting, and 
challenging lo all participants and followers of one of the world's 
most fascinating sp<*rts. 



\lyrtis 1:. lierndon 

luhior 
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Touche! Education Through Fencing 

ANNESCHLEY DUGGAN 
Texas Women's University 
Denton, Texas 

Lducation is charged with grav<; and far-rcachiiig rcsponsibihtics, 
and rightly so, for it is concerned primarily with the development of 
persons who, in turn, shape the society in which wc Uve. In every 
period of crisis or change, the prcvaihng system of education is 
cnallenged, therefore, and a re-cxannnation of its basic objectives as 
well as of the specific media for their realization is undertaken 
generally, Earnest high school and college faculties are engaged m 
this process of detcrinimng toward what ends they arc teaching and 
of selecting those media in terms of subject matter, experiences, 
methods of organization and approach, et cetera, most likely to 
result in the ends sought. 

Those engaged in the particular area of physical education are 
concerned, therefore, with a re-cxannnation of their programs with 
respect to the specific contributions to the development of educated 
individuals that may be achieved through this area, hi the realm of 
sports for girls and women, objectives have been scrutinized and 
restated from time to time with certain basic objectives re- 
emphasizcd because they are thoroughly sound. Translated into 
activities conducive to their reaHzation, they have focussed attention 
upon those sports activities that contribute to the development of 
bodies tJiat are both attractive and fit in terms of such htncss 
objectives as endurance, strength, flexibility, body control, balance, 
coordination, relaxation and morale with implications for living 
which is effective and happy because it includes in its daily pattern 
not only efficiency in work but also a sense of happy fulfdlmcnt in 
play with members of one's own and the opposite sex. 

To particularize, how does fencing as an important activity in the 
sports program for girls and women contribute to the fundamental 
purpose of education - the development of better persons with 
minds, bodies and spirits thoroughly developed and completely co- 
ordinated into the perfect whole? 

In the first ph.cc, fencing is one of the oldest of our sports. 
Traditionally, it brings to the physical education curriculum, there- 
fore, a background which is rich and fascinating in historical signif- 
icance because its development is closely interwoven with the ideo- 
logies aiKi customs of peoples of all times and places. When a 
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knowledge of the evolution of the sport of fencing from primitive to 
modern times is taught along with the techniques a"d skills of 
bouting, a better understanding of various periods ind phases of 
history and civilization may be readilyacquired.*Thc function of the 
antecedents of the modern sport in warfare, its role in the colorful 
days of chivalry and knighthood, its sponsorship by th; nobihty in 
the courts of various European countries, its inspiratios or impetus 
to the arts of literature, sculpture and painting ~ thei'; are indeed 
knowledges compatible witii an education and more easily act:v.'ted 
in conjunction with a mastery of the sport itself. Many u ^ udcnt of 
feneing has participated more fully than the non-fencer in /ea ding or 
in observing Shakespeare's piays with their many references and 
passages devoted to the art of fencing. These are scarcely compre- 
hensible to those unacquainted with the sport and much ol the wit 
and subtle allusions arc thus lost. For example, Mcrcutio\> dying 
soliloquy after his duel with Tybalt in Romeo and Juliet is con- 
sidered by dramatists a highlight in the play with its disparaging 
references to Tybalt's fencing methods as those of a braggart who 
"fights by the books of arithmetic." 

In the second place, fencing contributes to the fundaaiental 
purpose of education m that it fosters the development of a :nentai 
pattern which enables the devotee to appraise situations quickly and 
to reach them effectively. It entails the skill of making rapid 
decisions based upon a quick but conclusive comprehension of all 
the factors involved, it necessitates the so-called split- jccond liming 
in the thinkmg and acting process which a skillful fenetr coordinates 
perfectly with her movements of mmd, arms, legs .rui body as a 
whole. While there is no guarantee that the mental alertness and 
facility of subsequent action demanded in- feneing automatically 
carries over into other life situations, there is reason to believe that 
habitual patterns of such coordinated mental and physical effort 
tend to function in other situations demanding similar quick re- 
actions, F-encing is not a giiine of brute force. Rather, it is a sport of 
hkill and dexterity demanding the keenest of intellectual acumen for 
those who master its techniques, 

in the third place, fencing contributes •mquestionabiy to the 
development of bodies that are attractive in icrms of line and pro- 
portion and physically fi^ ui terms of endurance, strength, flexi- 
bility, control, balance and coordination. 1' affords a form of 



kiood liistorical surveys .ippcar in The Ail of the l-oilhy Luipi Barbasetti, 
K. W Duttoii and Co., Inc., New York; Encydopcdui of Sports hy !-ranK 0. 
Monkc, A. S. Barnes and Company, New York; The Theory and Pntctue of 
f'cnetn}! by Julio Mnrtine/ Casiello, Cluirlcs Scrihner's Son^s, New York, and 
niinierons encyclopedias nicludnig the ICneycloimlid linttanieiu 
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physical exercise thai not only benefits the body as a whole but one 
that yields particular strength to arms, shoulder girdle, abdomen, 
thighs and legs through the rapid extensions anci contractions of 
muscles involved in its various techniques of attack and defense. 
Prerequisite to prowess in tliis particular sport is an unwavering 
focus and concentration of eyes and mind upon an opponent's target 
and upon every movement of her foil and body. Subsequent trigger- 
speed movements of fingers, wrists, arms, legs and body as a whole 
in various liglitmng-like combinations of attacks and parries in- 
volving lunges, thrusts, advances, retreats, ripostes and counter 
ripo tes are unparalleled for their development of eye-hand, eye- 
arm, arm-leg and other coordinations of various parts of the body as 
well as of the body as a whole. A good fencer's flexibiUty is 
obviously measurable in terms of the length of her lunge and re- 
covery to the guard position as u'^M as in the speedy extension of her 
thrust and immediate counter-p;.rry if a touch is not achieved. 
Balance is a premium in fencing because it is the only sports activity 
which fails to lUilize the natural law of opposition facilitating easy 
balance in its various techniques. In order to present the smallest 
touching surface possible for an opponent's attack, the fencer must 
develop her sense of balance in all techniques with a stride and a 
coordination of arms and legs that arc unilateral rather than op- 
posite. Fencing promotes good posture in that it emphasizes 
erectness of head and chest with essential relaxation of shoulders to 
avoid tension and undue fatigue, proper alignment of hips, back and 
abdomen to insure agihty and coordination in attack and defense, 
and correct distribution of weiglit upon the outer borders of the feet 
with knees over arches in the guard position. The emphasis upon 
form and ceremony and the traditional romantic associations of 
pride, valor and nobility inextricably hnked svith the art of fencing 
are further incentives for the development and maintenance of good 
postures on the part of those who seek superiority in this skill. For 
those who achieve it, there accrues a sensitivity to and a feeling for 
beauty of line in movement. 

Finally, fencing contributes to the fundamental purpose of edu- 
cation in that it fosters a courage and a tenacity of spirits - an 
essential sort of morale - developed in hand-to-hand combat. Great 
emphasis has been placed upon combative activities in the develop- 
ment of morale for civilians as well as for those in the armed forces 
and both West Point and Annapolis have stressed fencing in their 
curriculums of physical education for potential officers - along with 
football, boxing and wrestling - for many years. Fencing is the only 
combative activity that is physiologically sound for ghls and women 
and merits its place, therefore, in every sports program for the 
particular attributes that it thus engenders. Since it is a combative 
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sport based upon skill and dexlonly rather than force and strength 
of bodily contact, it is readily adaptable to co-educational and co- 
recreational programs of physical education. In other words, it is (Mie 
of the relatively few sports in wliich bo; ^ and girls may compete 
with impunity and at the .same time bring lUixed groups together in a 
wholesome situation conducive to normal adjustment between the 
two sexes. It is ideal as a recreational activity in that one companion 
makes satisfying indulgence possible and a real devotee enjoys 
developing her skill and accuracy in leisure hours against a canvas 
target v/hen a human opponent is unavailable. 

In high schools and liberal arts colleges with well-rounded cur- 
riculum, fencing holds a .strategic place in the sports otfering. While 
it affords aU the physiological benefits of wholesome exerci.se, it also 
has a special appeal for the student who is primarily interested in 
music, drama, art, literature and dance. Very often this student is 
soincwiiat sophisticated in her attitude and not tempted, theiefore, 
to race up and down a hockey field, stick in hand, or to moke the 
rounds of the bases on a softball diamond for a dramatic .slide into 
the home-plate. Because of its romantic and hi.storical background as 
weM as its direct and obvious carry-over into art, drama, opera, et 
cetera, this particular type of student displays a state of readiness 
conducive to daily practice and ultimate mastery of the sport, i-'or 
her, the art and practice of fencing coincides literally as well as 
figu-dtiv^ly with that skill and debate in repartee epitomized by the 
ir(4ches of sophisticated drawing-room conver.sation.s. She is further 
motivated by the fact that fencmg is an integral part of the training 
advocated for aspiring young singers, dancers and actressc.>;. 

vVhile fencing has grown increa.sinj^ly popular in the sports 
programs of schools and colleges, it is destined to become even more 
so in the future due to the reahzation of ts many contributions to 
the fitness objectives now generally recognr/cd and to its unique 
potential contributions to an education. It is the respon.sibility of 
teachers to see that the impetus thus provided results in .sufficient 
time allotment, equipment and f«»<.ijiti * for lencing along with other 
important physical education activities hi Mie school curriculum. 
Ideally, the class in fencing shoulU meet daily in gymnasium or 
.studio with equipment sufficient for the members enrolled. While a 
good teacher can adapt her methods to group instruction, a certain 
amount of individual attention for checking form and techniques is 
essential. For this reason, fencing cla.s.ses - like those in golf 
should be kept to a desirable maximum of not more than 
24 to ,30 .student.s, if po.ssible. Students working m poirs can be 
taught to check each other\s execution of basic techniques such as 
the lunge and thrust with recovery to guard position, and mirrors in 
the .studio or gymiiasiuni will afford an excellent means ol self- 
correction. 
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While fencing is ;i relatively expensive individual sport neces- 
sitatin<» the nrov^sion of a mask, plastron and foil for each student 
enrolled in a class, teachers con\.nced in its contributions to the 
"oals of education are justified in seeking expanded budgets which 
permit Its inclusion in the curriculum. Good equipment that is 
properlv cared for is durable and proves a long-term investment. 
I-ods \vith detachable blades permit the replacement of occasionally 
broken blades at a relatively low cost. Proper provision should be 
made in the form of cabinets for the suspension of foils when not in 
use with sufficient space for the careful putting away of plastrons 
and masks. Needless to add. students should be taught the 
importance of proper care of fencing equipment: a genume love ol 
the sport wdl often preclude any possible abuse of equipment 
necessary to Us pursuit. Good fencing equipment may be procured 
Irom any number of rep^^tiiblc sporting goods houses. 

I-encing possesses so many mh.'rcnt satisfaction^ Inat it almost 
supplies us own motivation upon initiation into the school cur- 
riculum. Not least of these is its combative quality, bringing to the 
individual a chailenuc and a thrilling excitement when lacing a single 
opponent m hand-Uvhand combat. Patterns for the satisfactions 
which result when an individual secures a touch upon her opponent 
or outwits her thrust with a successful parry were laid down in the 
neurons of our ancestors when primitive man first attacked an 
opponent sip- y. club m hand. Because these sahsf?jtions are 
heightened ii .iircct proportion with the increase of skill, however, 
fencing club< should be a part of the regular intramural sports 
programs \ ith bouts scheduled period'cahy between teams 
representing the various units comprising such programs. Demonstra- 
tions in school assemblies, an occasional "open-house combining 
social opportunities with demonstrations and bouts arc also etfective 
m extending an interest in fencing. May we hear more and more calls 
of ''Touihc" as an increasing number of young women engage in 
fencing and thus pnutur the sportsmaiHiip whicii we pwach by tlie 
traditional custom of acknowledging with admirafon the successlul 
point scored by the opponents whom tney are facing, hducation 
Ihiough lencing'^ Touchc^ 
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Teaching and Coaching 

Don't Let Fencing Foil You! 

MAXINEMURI MILLER 

What IS a strip? That battleground of wits and skill, speed and 
dexterity, precision, perfect timing, good judgment, healthy deter- 
mination to win! Every high school and college student recognizes at 
once a basketball floor, a tennis court,, a bowling alley, and is 
familiar as a part-time participant, at least, with the activities 
performed thereon. But what is a fencing strip'^ 

Fencing in the Curriculum 

Instructors who have inchided fencing in the physical education 
program in high schools and colJ'iges have provided a sport which 
combines all of the elements whch educators seek in the nioto;- 
improvement of their students. Fencing stands well against the .iiost 
critical examination of its nerit, i.nd justifies itself in all lights. 

When considering an activity .or inclusion in the physical edu- 
cation curriculum, what factors do we use as a basis for decision for 
or against the activity? We may make a careful analysis of the merit 
of the activity in satisfying our most far-reaching objectives; we may 
m'»^*e sample tests to rate the activity, asking: 

n) Does it provide I tscle activity'^ 

2) Does it contribui. ,o the development of body controP 

\3) Does It contribute to improvement of co-ordination ^ 

(4) Does It improve the sense of timing'^ 

(5) Does It improve judgment? 

(6) Can the student of medium or poor co-ordination Jmd 
satisfaction in accomplishment? 

(7) Does It involve elements of self-control^ 

(8) Does It enhance good sportsmanship? 

(9) Is It applicable to medium-size or large classes'^ 

( 1 0) Is It adaptable to all students''^ 

(11) Does It provide worthwhile competition'^ 

(12) Does it provide opport unity for self-testing'^ 

(13) Is It satisfymg to the pa^-ticipant'^ 

(H) Does it provide carry-over into later life? 
Fencing answers the test on every count! It provides, through 
techniques such as the thrust, lunge, and jump-lunge, big-muscle 
activity for legs, trunk, and shoulder-girdle. It livals the dance in the 
development of body control. Its opportunities for the increase of 
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coordination, timing, and judgment of distance arc unlimited It 
provides the linest motivation for the learning of specific techniques 
which can he progressively included in the sport, and wl* . add in a 
measurable way to the improvement of nkill directly related to the 
sport, as in bouting. 

All Ideal Individual Sport 

Any normal, healthy girl can fence! A girl who has never found 
satisfaction tn team sports may reaii/x in fencing an activity in which 
she tan find herself, with u reasonable amount of practice, among 
the best in her group. She may easily master the techniques neces- 
sary to the sport, and can, at her own rate of speed, incorporate 
these into hand-to-hand combat which provides exhilaration and 
develops a will to win which is unparalleled in the individual snorts 
area. ' 

The fencer will find satisfaction through successful manipulation 
ol body and foil in response to definite purpose-planning, calling for 
spht-sccond responses, rapid changes of pace, perfect body control 
She will find joy in the accomplishment of successful maneuvers 
resulting in personal achievement against an adversary. She will find 
self-motivation toward further practice of individual skills which wiil 
increase the over-all skill of the fencer. 

Fencing is surrounded by the spirit of clean sportsmanship it 
enhances honest effort to accomplish skill in an attempt to outwit 
an opponent. It demands critical analysis of movement by the fencer 
herself, who is self-testing during every encounter on the strip. 

Beginners' Problems 

The teacher of physical education will find that the beginning 
class m fencing is completely homogeneous as to background. In 
many sports which are included in the majoiity of grade school, high 
school, and college programs, a ^U)cginning class" may include girls 
who have never been exposed to the activity; 'hose who have had a 
little experience with the skiils involved; some who have had con- 
siderable experience m the playing of the game. Within the group are 
some with excellent body control, good coordination, and ease in 
movement, others whose movement is awkward and limited. T^c 
teacher is faced with a dual program, she must first teach the ability 
to move trcely and in co-ordinated manner and then teach the skills 
of the sport. 

The beginning student of fencing is typically lacking in a good 
sense of timing as related to fencing skills; she is lacking the ability 
to move in purposeful and co-ordinated manner. She is fearful of 
hand-to-hand combat, slow m reaction time, disinterested in 
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"technique for technique's sake," unable to judge distance, unable 
to translate isolated techniques into movement patterns, lacknig in 
aggressiveness, and tinud to exhibit a lack of natural ability. 

Fencing Classes 

A typical, n^ixed-niotor-ability group of college students can learn 
to fence reasonably well in 15 class periods. These class periods 
should be devoted to the mastery, in reasonable degree, of specific 
techniques, an understanding of the rules of fencing, a development 
of techniques into movement-patterns which involve practice wiih 
an adve; .ry, and finally, opportunity to fence in the bout. 

Alth-nigh there is a good argument against early bouting for 
beginning fencers, who relinquish good form in favor of **winning 
the touch," there should and can be developed a sufficient amount 
of sound technique before bouting is begun to make the continued 
practice of the best technique a necessity. When movement-patterns 
accompany the learning of new techniques, the student of fencing 
finds herself almost from the outset in a gamc-situation. 

When a new technique is presented to the class, it should be 
introduced in its final form, f-or example, the parry carte should be 
learned and practiced as a defense against the thrust in carte. The 
disengage should be taught and practiced in combination with the 
counter-parry. The thrust and lunge should be practiced against the 
target of the opponent, to include in the learning of the thrust and 
lunge accuracy in the judgment of distance and aim. Quick reaction 
time becomes a necessity in the movement pattern; good results 
demand complete familiarity with specific technique in order that 
the pattern of movement becomes Uie technique. 

In the accompanying chart is a series of lessons in beginning 
fencing wliieh include only certain elementary techniques directed 
towaid the bout. The emphasis in this series is on the learnhig of 
patterns involving one or more techniques so that the eventual 
bouting IS recogni/,ed as a continuation and improvement of elemen- 
tary work involving elements which have been practiced in their linal 
form from the moment of the first, hesitant assumption of the 
**on-guard" position 

Fencing costs no more than other activities which are included in 
most Physical Education mrncula. School-owned equipment will 
insure enrollment in the sport and, with reasonable care, will last 
several years. 

Fencing is an ideal sport for extra-curricular emphasis in clubs, 
intramural tournaments, and competition between schools. It has an 
appeal wliieh is unquestioned, and adds to the all around develop- 
ment of the individual who must combine mental and physical 
prowess to reach the goal o{ good Jencifig. 
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Th^ Elementary Foil Course 
in the Physical Education Curriculum 



JOSEPH A. MASTROPAOLO 
California State College 
Long Beach, California 

FoiJ play can be a favorite recreation during and after school 
years. The opportunities to fence can be many. Since only two are 
required to play, the players may be of the same or opposite sex, 
and the sport may be enjoyed im a relatively s")'ili space with in- 
expensive facilities. In addition, fencing may be pursued as an 
excellent physical conditioner with opportunities for individual and 
team competition at many levels of proficiency. The subtleties of 
"the noble art" have attracted, down through the centuries, those 
seeking an intellectual as well as an athletic challenge. If one 
considers an activity desirable to the extent that it is versatile in the 
achievement of the worthwhile objectives of physical education, 
then fencing should be considered a valuable area of learning. 

The foil fencing course should provide sufficient activity to 
develop in each student a high degree of physical fitness. This 
implies a maximum of vigorous, total-class participation. In order to 
make the activity mterestmg, and in order that learning may he 
motivated, the lessons should be centered around the most pertinent 
of achievable aims. Class organization should permit the optinuim 
operation of these aims. 

The single-row formation is convenient for the warm-up, the 
paried, double-row formation is convenient for review, for learning 
new skills, and for fencing. The warm-up should be effected with 
fencing fundamentals and wiihout equipment. If httle correction is 
needed during the review, the cadence may be increased to achieve 
greater physical conditioning. New skills may be presented by 
explanation, demonstration, and the part-whole method,* The 
fencing may be organized as a ladder tournament with a three-touch, 
or one-minute, time hmit for each bout. At times, half-speed fencing 
may be desirable to encourage proper execution of the newer skills, 
longer phrasing, fuller lunging, delayed parrying, or immediate 
riposting. 



*Koper Oosnier, rcmnif: with the roil, t^ondon. I-aher .ind iMber, 1 95 I, 
p (<;. New York' A.S. Barnes and roinpany, 1<M8. 
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The firsl meeting With (he class is often spent in atteiidns to 
certain administrative details. In addition, some time may be spent 
explaining equipment, safety measures, and the organization of ihe 
course. Tiie foil and spare blade, mask, and fencing jacket arc u.sually 
considered minimum equipment requirements. Shorts, divided skirts, 
or trousers should furnish protection at Iciist ;!slo\vas the knee and 
at least five inch s above the lower border of the fencing jacket. A 
glove may be improvised but should cover the opening to the sleeve. 
Tennis shoes provide adequate footgeai. The uniform is u.sually 
white. 

I'encing accidents are rare because the following safety rules are 
striciiy enforced: The donning of the mask always precedes the u.se 
of the foil. The foil button must have a protective covering,, the foil 
blade must be curved slightly downward, and a martingale must 
insure the attachment of the foil to the fencer's hand. As soon as 
striking has been taught, the fencer must learn to give way upward at 
the wrist and shoulder to avoid breaking the blade when distances 
are unexpectedly shortened* 

The second class meeting should mark the beginning of 
instruction in fundamentals and tactics. Soon afterward, a start 
should be made in fencing and officiating. Sportsmanship should be 
taught to insure the courteous atmosphere meant to be observed 
between the traditional salute which s ts the fencing bout and the 
traditional salute and handsiiakc wliich end it. 

The fundamentals that may be included in the elementary foil 
course arc: the preparatory position to the Siilutc, the salute, the 
on-guard; the two appeals and reassembly; the advance; the retreat; 
the lunge and straight attack; the recovery from the lunge, the 
couphng of the lunge to the advance or to the retreat, the engage- 
ments of four and six; the changing of the engagement; the parries of 
four and six and their counter-parries; the attacks by disengage, 
cut-over, and counter-disengage and their combination; the im- 
mediate rcpostes by straight thrust, disengage, cut-over, and 
counter-disengage and their combination with the lunge; the prepara- 
tions for the attack by beat, change-beat, pressure, and bind. 

Tactical theory should be taught with the skill. The advantages of 
an on-guard with one line closed should be understood. When 
fencvrs engage blades they should realize tiiat at least one of them is 
uncovered in the hue of the engagement. If *he adversary can be 
uncovered in the line of the engagement, he may be touched by a 
direct attack if this attack ishiunchcdas the line is being opened. In 
fact, the ideal line to attack is not the one that is open but rather, 
the one that is opening. The fencer should be taught to find the 
predictable event and to turn this event to advantage. At the same 
tune, he should learn to vary his own strokes. 
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The nature of liic feneing bout may bo (luile diffeienl from class 
instrucljon lor the a.jversary is no longer cooperative nor may he be 
as pK'cIietable. it is important that the tencor experience tJiese 
ditferenees early, and that he look upon each feneing bout as a 
lesson. The purposes of each of these lessons will be more under- 
standable if the fcneer sharpens his powers of observation to 
implement the analytical habit. Only from a sound understanding of 
the fencing bout can valid and reliable answers be found to build 
not only the good fencer but also the eoinpelent official, 

The Vnmary official, the director, or president, of the jury, mu.t 
conduct himself. Juring the feneing bout, with at least as much skill 
and decision as the contestants. The director i« responsible for 
conducting the feneing bout so that the true score of the encounter 
'vill be recorded. In his charge are the fencers 'Jiui the judges. In 
order to have recorded each touch, he must properly start and stop 
tlic contestants, reconstruct the pertinent events, interpret the rules, 
poll the jury, and vote. Like the fencers, the officials must study 
and practice to become consistently excellent*, and must be 
introduced early to the peculiaritiCN of the feneing bout. If the 
culminating activity of the elementary foil eouise is a class or inter- 
ehuss tournament, then the class members should rceogni/e that the 
realization of the tournament v/ill involve a imniinuin of ^mic and a 
half officials per contestant or, more ideally, two and a hub oflieiaK 
per contestant for each feneing bout. 

The lessons may be arranged in the lor in ot units. A unit is 
designed to treat an area of instruction rather than a given time 
interval. Some examples of units for an eieinentar> loii course 
lollow. 

Unit 1. riie aim is to learn the parts of the foil, the starting 
position (on guaid), the etiquette of the foil bout, and the extent of 
the valid target. The length of the loil must be less than ioity-three 
and one-quarter inches and the length ol the foil blade must be less 
than thirty-five and three-eighths inches. The blunted extremity of 
the toil blade is called the button and may be covered with narrow 
strips of adhesive tape. Proceeding troni the button, the first thud ol 
the blade is called the weak, the second third, the meduiin. and the 
last third, the strong. The tang of the blade passes through the guard 
and handle. The pommel serves to hold together and to give proper 
balanee to the foil. The foil is held with the seeond phalanx ot the 
index linger elose to the guard underneath, with the thumb 
extenci^d above, and with the other lingers joined and eoiled about 
the handle. The foil, hand, and forearm aie aligned. The preparatory 
position for the salute is taken when the tcneor presents himself on 
the strip for a fencing bout. This is an erect position with the feet at 
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right angles, heels toucliing, and the foil and forearm and arm are 
aligned with the point of the foil in front and about ten inches from 
the strip. The mask is held erect at the side by the rear hand. When 
tl-e director calls, **0n guard", the fencer should salute his adversary 
by bringing the guard of the foil beneath the chin, the blade and 
forearm vertical, and the palm toward the neck. The second count of 
the salute is executed by turning the paini away from the neck and 
briskly wlupping the foil to the preparatory position for the salute. 
When the director calls **Ready'^", the fencer should don his mask, 
take the on gu:»rd, and reply, **Ready." When the last touch has been 
scored the fencer returns to the on guard, gives two appeals (two 
taps) with the forward foot and reassembles. The reassembly is like 
the preparatory position to the salute except that the mask is on. 
and the foil, forearm, and arm are aligned about 60 degrees above 
the horizontal. Next the mask is removed with the rear hand, the 
fencer salutes the adversary, the director and jury, places his foil in 
the hand that holds his mask, and steps forward to shake lus adver- 
sary's hand. A sequence may be practiced by giving instructions such 
as prepare to talute, salute, on guard, two appeals, reas.seiiible, 
salute. 

The foil target for ladies extends from the top of the collar to a 
horizontal line passing acorss the tops of the hip bones. The target 
excludes the arms up to the shoulders. It includes the bib of the 
mask. 

Unit 11. The aim of the second unit is to practice taking the on 
guard and to learn the advance and the retreat. The cla.ss should be 
given practice in taking the on guard decisively in one count. Some 
tiiiiC should be spent indicating the purpose of the on guard, the 
position from which the fencer must be prepared to launch most 
effectively movements which are preparatory or which are im- 
mediately offensive or defensive, Pcriection of the on <;uard is the 
perfection of the basis of most fencing movements. After the 
advance and retreat are taught, practice should be given in various 
combinations of advances and retreats with frequent evaluations of 
the on guard after any sequence. 

Unit III. The aim of this unit is to learn to strike the target with 
the foil. The Class may be arranged in pairs in two rows, one called 
A and one B. The distance between pairs for the first part of this 
unit .should be such that A can touch B merely by extending the foil 
arm. The foil point should be directed to target level by the thumb 
and the index finger. This may be called aiming. Then the foil arm 
should be extended and the foil point should strike the target at the 
point of aim. Tins second movement may be called striking. 
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Subsequent praetiee may be given first by the nisi ruel ions **Aini," 
and "Strike." then just by the instruetion "Strike." Striking the 
adversary's target merely by cxtendnig the foil arm is most eommoii 
as a riposte. Tiie instruetor should keep in mind that sinec tlie attaek 
usually terminates with the lunge, the tnrget for the riposte will be 
lower than tlie target of the feneer on guard. Therefore, after lunging 
has been taught, the riposte situation should be reeonstrueted with 
the olfcnsive feiieers in the lunge. 

L'xtending the foil arm, iis ni striking from iirin's length, is part of 
the movement ealled the lunge, the next movement studied m the 
striking progression. Tlie rest of the lur involves extending the rear 
lower hmlx extending and lowering the rear upper Innb, and dis- 
plaeing forward the forward lower linib. At first, the students may 
be instrueted to remain in the lunge so that their form may be 
eorreeted by the instruetor. When this is tio longer important, tlie 
students should be mstrueted to begin tiie recovery troin tlie lunge 
as soon as the forward foot makes eontaet with the ground. Ihe 
beginner should prnetiee returning quiekly to the on guard in order 
that he may luive, subsequently, tlie widest ehoiee and best 
exeeution of fcneing movements. 

Unit IV. The aim of this unit is to learn the purposes and uses of 
the engagement and the parry. Tlic eoneepts of basie offense and 
basie defense are built in this unit. The engagement should be 
defined as the eontaet of the fence r*s blade with his adversary's 
blade, or the aet of making sueli eontaet. The paramount observa- 
tion should be that, when engaged, at least one fencer's target i.s 
uncovered in the line of the engagement. In other words, if the 
feneer, who is uncovered in the line of the engagement, doe*"" not 
adjust, he may be struck by an adversary who merely utilises tlie 
simple lunge to attaek. The same is true if the feneer is covered but 
then becomes uncovered as his adversary covers. In cither event, the 
adjustment is merely to cover the hne of the engagement :\> the 
adversary lunges, thus defleeting the threatcmng foil poir.t froiii tht 
target. Thus, we niateh the simplest parry against the simplest 
attaek. However, when the elass is organized for praetiee, one may 
fiiid that a good procedure is to advise the parrying feneer not to 
parry onee in a while, and to notice whether the attack scores on the 
target. Parry practice is valuable only against attacks that are meant 
to score. 

Unit V. The aim of this unit is to learn the purpose and lechmque 
of rcposting. The riposte is the offensive movement that follows a 
parry. The student should understand lliat. onee undei attack, the 
riposte is usually the first opportunity to score. I hc grave mistake 
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toinnion to bcj»nincr.> is to parry and not to npobtc Hunicchatcly. 
riiis mistake encourages multiple renewals of the offensive on tlie 
part of the adversary, in tuin foicing multiple parrying on the part 
of the beginner, and the game loses its intended nature of linking 
offensive units to defensive and counter-offensive units. I he attacker 
should be advised to remain in the covered position from which the 
attack began and that no adjustment should be made, onee liis 
adveisary has parried. This permits unobstructed ripostuig and will 
be helptul to the attacker, too, since upon being parried there will be 
one obvious and most direct avenue for the riposte, lie should learn 
early that a situation which can be anticipated with high reliability 
can be turned to scoring advantage. 

At tirst. the attacker should remain ui the lunge so that the 
defender's riposte may be practiced merely by extending the foil 
arm. Later, the attacker should practice a quick return to the on 
guard so that the riposte must be given with the lunge. To train the 
proper sequence of inovemeiK for the rtposte subsequent practice 
may be organized so that the attacker will choose at random either 
to remain in the luuge or to leturn (juickly to the on guard. Those 
who begin the rcposle with the lower limbs instead of the foil arm 
wdi soon disclose this fault. 

Unit VI. The aim of this unit is to learn the strategy and 
execution of other simple attacks and parries. To uncover the adver- 
sary and to attack in the line m which engaged is too simple a 
strategem to succeed very often. The adversaria's inclination to cover 
again the line uncovered provides hini with too natural and too fast a 
response. Yet. this response to cover again can be turned to 
advantage by disengaging oi by cutting-over away from the line that 
is closing to the line that is opening. To bolster the defense against 
the developing offensive, the fencer should be taught at least the 
straight and circular parries of four and s:x. The defender may add 
even more variety to his defense by learning to parry at the last 
instant as well as immediately. The attacker may be given more 
latitude to prepare 1ns attack by learning the change of engagement, 
whicli uncovers the adversary without puslnng on his blade. If the 
delendcr contmually replies by changing the engagement again, then 
the attacker may turn this habit to advantage by following his next 
change of engagement with a counter-disengage. Variety may be 
.id (led by pi act icing thesv' attacks and parries after an advance or a 
retieat. In addition, combative exercises and fencing should be 
initiated during this unit to perfect the attacks, parries and ripostes 
under game conditions. 

Unit VII. The aim of this unit is to learn the purpose and 
techiiKjue of the indirect riposte. The strategy for the riposte by 
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(Iisengagt*, cut-over, or counler-disengagc is the same as for tlie 
attack wUli these inovenicnts. The offensive in the hne of the 
engagement is too easily anticipated. Learning to riposte indirectly 
at arnrs length ean be facilitated by instructnig the students to move 
the point of the foil before the foil arm begins to extend. The 
riposte by lungmg may be executed like the attack by lunging. 

Unit Vin. The aim of this unit is to learn the purpose and 
technique of compound attacks. The fencer should understand that 
the purpose of the compound attack is to gam time while pene- 
trating the adversary^ defenses. In other words, if the adversary 
parries so quickly that he cannot be liit with simple attacks, then he 
may be scored upon by deceiving his first parry with a compound 
attack. If the adversary can be touched with simple attacks, there is 
no need to employ compound attacks. 

Compound attacks are not mastered easily by beginners. The 
difficulty IS focused on the mastering of a convincing feint and on 
moving the foil point with precision at the instant of the anticipated 
parry. The concept of continual penetration can be given best by 
first introducing the double from the engagement of six or the one- 
two from the engagement of four. The double from the engagement 
of tour 01 the one-two from the engagement if six is of greater 
difficulty. If time and skill permit, compound attacks utdi/ing the 
cut-over may he taught. The scope of the defensive, in turn, may be 
augmented by recommending the use of straight and circular parries 
and otherwise avoiding any patterned defense. 

Unit IX. The aim of this unit is to learn the purpose and 
technuiue of selected preparations for attack. The preparation for 
attack may be defined as any fencing movement which is not 
iininediately ofiensive. In this category are included the advance, the 
feint, covering, and changing the engagement \o these skills the 
instructor may add the beat and change-beat, which prepare well 
against the fencer who Joc^ noi firmly resist preparatory blade 
movements. The pressure prepares well against the fencer who doc^ 
tirnily resist preparatory blade movements. The bind prepares well 
against the adversary who threatens olten with the foil arm 
extended. 

Unit X. i he aim of this unit is to learn tencing .strategy and 
officiating skills, luich fencer gams bouting experience by opposing a 
variety of adversaries, and the beginner should be given the o\> 
portunity to develop his powers of judgment and opi>ortuneness 
under diverse conditions. Tims, the impromptu ladder tournaments 
held during the last few minutes of elas,s should serve many 
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purposes: they should provide for a large number of bouts of short 
duration; they should incite both instructor and students to further 
effort in more lessons and drill, and they should be a stimulating 
climax to the class activities. 

A culminating activity which can furmsh learning experience in 
strategy and in officiating is the class or interclass tournament. Time 
permitting, the round robin tournament is preferable smce it will 
provide the greatest amount of such experience. In conjunction with 
the tournament, a system for rating officials is usually f jund helpful. 
The ratings tend to motivate the officials to greater proficiency 
which in turn expedhes match play. This also serves to generate 
greater harmony and more enthusiasm. The culminating activity, in 
any case, should be the higlilight of the course for promoting 
continued interest in the sport. 
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Beginning Fencing Methods 



DOROTHY QUISENBERRY 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



Fencing with power, grace, and beauty is an art - and so is 
teaclung which utihzes simple and interesting methods. 

In a begmnmg fencmg course, in which some of the objectives are 
skill, enjoyment, and recreational value, the instructor must add 
variety to each lesson m order to stimulate interest and increase the 
Students enjoyment of the sport. There are many ways in which this 
may be accomphshed and at the same time improve skill. 

Teaching Techniques 

Start with a demonstration. (Jive one for each new group of 
students on ei her the first or second day of class. This enables the 
student to see the end result of drills and practice and know from 
the beginning what they are trying to accomplish. The 
demonstration should be performed by two women or a woman and 
a man so the students will get the idea of feminine grace and power 

I arv drills, lor warm-up and footwork drills, use both linear and 
circular type formations. Organize students in three or four straight 
lines, ail lines moving forward and backward m the same direction, 
llacc students in stagger formation, making maximum use of floor 
space, larticipants move forward or backward on command. Place 
students in a large circle, nil move in toward the center and out 
again. I lace students in two opposing straight Hues with each student 
across the area from the opponent Students move forward and 
backward toward and away from each other. In the above forma- 
tion, number opposing hues numbers one and two. Give the 
commands to hue number one: number two's must react with 
opposite drill. For example, if hue number one is told to advance 
number twos must retreat! This drill is not only stimulating and 
tun but calls for quick thinking and is sure to provide a few lautMis 

/ each bout procedure. Do tins early and leview parts of foil grip 
and on-guard position at the same time. Have students at oppos.te 
sides of area and directly across from opponent. Facli pair of 
students will have Its own '\strip." (live the commands as if 
actually directing a bout of only two person.s. Students will take the 
strip, salute, advance to center, come on guard at ou-guard lines, step 
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back, and on the command "fence/' will review parts of foil, gHp, 
and check opponent's on-guard position. 

Avoid grueling drills. Students can enjoy simpie fencing with a 
inininium knowledge of attacks and defenses. Spice each day of chiss 
with a period of actual "fencing," using new material and all skills 
previously acquired. 

Provide (I question and answer period. Set aside few minutes of 
each class for this period. Some students may have questions they 
have not asked during drills or bouting. This also provides time for 
rest. 

Ctve the students mjonnation about local jencing clubs, organi- 
zations, and tournafncnts. This points out the carry-over value of 
fencing and stimulates real interest. Interject interesting bits of 
historical background and customs. 

have a second demonstration. Do th's during the third or fourth 
week of the class. Make this demonstration ic than the first one, 
and let it be performed by either men or w .nen who are skilled. 
Demonstrating different types of weapons will be good to introduce 
at this time. Local organizations or experienced instructors may be 
interested in comit^^ to the class, too. A good demonstration at this 
time increases interest, shows advanced skiIL« ind attacks, and 
emphasizes the art of fencing. 

Provide practice with different opponents during line drills and 
bouts. One simple method is to let students bout in a line for a 
prescribed length A time, blow a vhistle, and have one hue move 
one space to the riglit. Students ini;oduce themselves and go on 
guard with the new opponent. 

Give students an opportunity to recognize good and poor jorm. 
Place them in groups of six or seven and let them rate each other in 
the lunge position and as they advance and retreat. Participants may 
simply correct each other's form or may use rating forms, with a 
ten-point scale. Items on the scale might include such check points 
as position of feet, position of legs, shoulder level, level of foil arm. 
and oosition of back arm during lunge. Check points on advance and 
retreat could include position of feet, distance of feet from each 
other, smoothness of movement, position of arms, and position of 
knees and of hips. 

Get into the act. Occasionilly being a part of a line and working 
with different students provides exercise and practice for the in- 
structor, and is motivating and fun for the students. 

Go into actual bouting procedures when students scent ready jot 
It. In an eight-week class, this may be the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
week. In a semester class, the proper time for bouting may be 
anywhere from the eighth week to the twelfth. A class tournament 
^ at the end of the course is an excellent culminating activity. 
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Remember vour attitude. The attitude of the instructor can 
contribute much toward making the class interesting, desirable, and 
worthwhile. Hnthusiasm is contagious. 

In summary, for skill, variety, and enjoyment, teach to the stu- 
dents' level of ability, and use ingenuity according to the needs ot 
the class. Fencing can be a challenging experience for both students 
and instructor. 
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Some Points for Fencing Instructors 



JULIUS PALFFY-ALPAR 
University ( t California, 
Berkel^', California 

Foil fencing instruction in high schools should not go beyond the 
basic techniques. This means that emphasis should be placed on the 
proper form and correct execution of basic moves. Once the correct 
moves are learned, other practice driiis may be introduced to 
stimulate and maintain pupil interest while students practice the 
basic skills. The following aie some of the drills which are of value in 
developing proper vision, timing, guesswork, and footwork. 

Vision is the most important sense to the fencer, particularly at 
the beginning stages of learning. The fencer sees the movement of 
the tip of the opponent's blade and also the movements of the 
opponent's feet. In the former, he learns to react with ihc proper 
parries or counter actions, and in the latter, lo obtain and keep the 
proper distance while fencing. Therefore, the field of vision must 
include the hand- and the footwork of the opponent simultaneously. 
Before learning the movements of the blade, the fencer must first 
learn to maintain the proper distances with the blades engaged. A 
drill for practicing the maintaining of distance has one fencer 
regulate the mo/ement by advancing and retreating. The other 
fencer must make the appropriate moves (advance or retreat) to 
maintain distance without losing the engagement of blades. The drill 
should be performed slowly at first, then speeded up as fencers learn 
to react faster. At a more advanced level, both fencers are on their 
own, and each one must watch and react to the moves of the other 
fencer. Thus the fencer learns to move cautiously forward and to 
react quickly wuh a backward movement as the opponent advances. 

In the above drills, tmiui^ should be involved from the beginning. 
While practicing the maintaining of distance, the fencer regulating 
the pace suddenly breaks the engagement of the blades. Immediately 
the opponent should seize the opportunity to hit with a thrust and a 
hinge. 

A series of exercises may be used to develop the simultaneous use 
of the senses of touch, vision, and timing. I'lrst the instructor 
engages the pupil's blade, and after a few seconds he changes engage- 
ment to the opposite side of the blade. The pupil tries to avoid the 
change of engagement by making an evasive thrust. After the pupil 
has learned wliich way to move to make the evasive thrust, the 
instructor has the pupil close his eyes and try to make the evasive 
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thrust with eyes shut, relying only on the sense of touch in his foil 
hand. After learning to perform the exercise with the eyes shut, he 
again practices with the eyes open. The evasion of the change of 
engagement, using both the sense of touch and vision, should be 
easier. To develop this exercise further, the instructor can regulate 
distance and make a change of engagement at will. The pupil must 
then maintain distance as well as seize trte proper moment for the 
evasive thrust. In another exercise the instructor can constantly 
change engagement, and the pupil must choose the one he wishes to 
avoid by making a lunge with an evasive thrust. 

In defense of a parry-riposte, the above type of exercise can be 
used as follows. The pupil makes a disengage thrust of the instruc- 
tor's sixte engagement; the instructor parries with counter sixte and 
ripostes either along the blade or with a disengage. The pupil reacts 
either by opposing the thrust in sixte or by parrying quarte (or 
octave). Now the instructor has the pupil close his eyes and try to 
fmd the proper parry using only his sense of touch (feehng the 
pressure on the blade or the break of engagement). The instructor 
then has the pupil practice again with the eyes open. The pupil 
should have more success with the parry. 

Another exercise wluch helps to refine timing is as follows: I he 
pupil holds his blade in line with the arm extended. The instructor 
tries to engage the blade first with simple, then later with semi- 
circular and circular movements. The pupil tries to move the tip of 
his blade (with the use of the thumb and forefinger) to the opposite 
side to avoid the engagement. After this can be performed well, the 
maintaining of distance can be added, and the pupd can lunge with 
an evasive thrust when he desires. 

The guesswork involved in fencing can be introduced with a 
simple exercise. One fencer is the attacker, the other the defender. 
The defender is placed at the wall so that he cannot retreat. The 
fencers should be within good lunging distance. The defender 
engages the attacker's blade moving into sixte. The attacker may 
make a simple disengage or a one-two attack. If the defender guesses 
that the attack will be ^ disengage he parries quarte. If he guesses 
that the attack will be a one-two he stays in sixte thereby blocking 
the final move of the attack. The attacker executes five attacks and 
counts tne hits, and the defender counts the number of successful 
parries. They then change places for another five attacks. The fencer 
with the higher score in the end wins. Each fencer tries to guess what 
his opponent will do and selects the best move accordingly. 

The above exercises and drills will add color to the teaching of 
fencing, increase pupil interest, and act as an incentive for pupils to 
practice until they attain success in the exercises. 
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Suggestions for Group Instruction 
in Beginning Fencing 



KATHRYN ARNETT 
401 Lafayette Towers West, 
Detroit, Michigan 

The defnution given in the 'M'licycloDedia of Sports" stal*;s that, 
"Fencing is an art and an education, a sport with a lure pecuHarly its 
own. Backed by four centuries of tradition, idealized in prose and 
poetry, skill m swordsmanship is universally admired. Fencers 
exemplify a quality so few possess - poise" (Cannllo Agrippa - 
1553). Also, '^Fencing always has been and always will b; enjoyed 
by a highly intelligent minority: those possessing the moral courage, 
the self discipline, the quiet determination recjuircd to become 
proficient in a sport that calls for the highly perfected technique of 
the golfer, the explosive energy of a sprinter, and the .spht-second 
decisions demanded of the boxer and the tennis player. It demands 
greater powers of analysis than any other sport." 

To the layman fencing seems to be complicated. It takes longer 
(or the individual to reach the ^'playing stage" than in any other 
sport. If, however, we can get the student tluougli the ba.sic 
technique, developing the correct habit patterns (based on the 
principles of physics), we can offer a sport winch is a challenge to 
the intelligence and a recreation. 

As a group activity, class instruction in foil fencg may be 
presented in such a fashion that both the student's almost universal 
desire to "fight with swords'* and the teacher's need to develop 
orthodox movements arc met. The actual time covered in this out- 
line was 14 clock hours and the average size section handled 
was 24 students Allowing a slight variation for age dif- 
ferences, this method has been successfully introduced to students 
of ail ages from five year olds to adult business men and women. 

1) The foil is held as if shaking liands with it (thumb on top of 
handle at all times) with the same amount of pressure used in 
holding a small bird, firm but not rigid. Have students line up facing 
the side of the room standing with the feet a comfortable distance 
apart (one and one half lengtlis of the fe.ncer's foot) with their 
weight balanced on both legs. Then pivot on ihe right heel without 
turning the body so that the right foot makes a ninety degree angle 
with the left. (Instructions are given for right handers, left banders 
substitute ieft (or right and vice versa.) 
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Uaibc both ;jrini> straight out at shoulder level, bend the right 
elbow back toward the body so »hat it is approximately six inches, 
or a handspan, *Voni the rib^^. The hand is midway between the 
shoulder and the hip with the tip of the weapon aiming at the 
opponent's eyes. The head is turned to the right (every shoulder; 
and remains straight. The left arm is bent so that the upper arm is 
horizontal, the forearm perpendicular to the shoulder and the wrist 
is broken with the fingers pointing toward the head. The knees are 
bent so that they are over the insteps of the feet. This is called the 
**on guard*' position and is taken by the fencer to assure the greatest 
efficiency of movement while presenting the smallest target. In the 
beginning it is a strain to stay on guard for any length of time but 
the students gradually become accustomed to it. 

2) The primary method of attacking an opponent is by the use of 
the lunge. In teaching the lunge, teach the recovery (back to an on 
guard) at the same time as the fencer must be prepared to avoid a 
return liit in case his thrust does not land. 

To cxciuic the lunge: 1st. extend the right arm 

2nd, brush kick off the floor with right foot 
landing on the right heel stretching one's self out to the fullest 
extent with the left foot remaining flat on the floor. Simultan- 
eously the left arm goes back from the elbow to assist in 
maintaining balau'*'^ 

To recover to the w/ guard; 1st, bring right elbow back toward 

body preparatory to meet opponent's return blow if one is given. 

2nd, push with the right leg and pull with 

tile left leg returning to former on guard position. 

A good way for a class to practice the lunge is to divide the class 
m lialf. having one half of the class on guard at a lunging distance 
from the wall. The partner holds a glove high against the wall. When 
tlie command go is given the glove is dropped and the fencer lunges 
out and tries to pin the glove to the wall. This improves judgment of 
distance, speed, coordination of ear, eye, nerve and muscle. 

3) A<iditional footwork. (The instructor should learn to give 
students clear, authoritative commands. Then the class becomes 
accustomed to executing controlled movements so that when placed 
on its own the neuioinuscular pattern of coordination Ikis already 
been formed.) 

Advance. Step forward (approximately 12 inches) in an on 
guard position to gain ground. Rigiit foot steps forward followed by 
the !eft foot. 

Retreat: The reverse of the advance. Here the back foot moves 
back first and the front foot lollows. 

Double lunge: In a lunge the fencer slips lelt foot up the neces- 
sary distance and straightens left leg while right foot advances again. 
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This is used when fencer has nnsjudged the hinging distance or the 
opponent has retreated as the hinge was made. 

4) In teaching blade work have the class form in two rows facing 
each other. Have one row take "Position of Attention." Here the 
body is turned sideways, heels together at a ninety degree angle with 
right <'oot pointing straight ahead toward the other fencer and the 
foil pointing down toward the floor with the elbow extended. The 
opposing row assumes the on guard position and to the commands 
extends arm and lunges, hitting partner's body. 

The commands are alternated for the two rows. It is also a good 
idea to have the rows rotate so that the students are not always 
working with the same partner. 

A simple method of instructing a class to understand the right 
hand or sixth position is to make them stand with the back against 
the wall. The back of the hand, the back of the arm and the back of 
the shoulders flat against the wall assures them of their guard being 
closed. To teach the fourth guard, about face and i. ^ve the class lean 
chest against the wall with the hand and foil in line with the wall. By 
droppmg the blade into the low line, sixth becomes eightii and 
fourth becomes seventh. Tell the students to imagine that their 
fencing is done in a narrow corridor just broad enough for their 
body in an on guard position. 

5) Crossing of the blades: The two blades are in contact with each 
other back to back (i.e. back of hand side of blade) in sixth position. 

The pommel of the foil rests in the center of the forearm, held 
lightly against the wrist. Every time the pommel is moved the tip of 
the fell moves also. One inch at the pommel means three inches at 
the tip. 

6) A simple disengage an<^ '»inge attack, a "one": Both rows are 
on guard with blades crosset * "Ck sides. Row A disenj^ages point 
of blade by dropping the tip i ine other foil enough to clear the 
blade. The blade conies up on pai,.i side, she extends and lunges. 

7) Defensive movement agajnst a simple disengage and lunge* 
When Row A attacks with a simple disengage and lunge. Row B 
moves the foil in a horizontal line approximately three inches to the 
left side. Row B then releases A's blade and extends her foil to hit 
A's body in a movement called a riposte. 

The defense used against the "one" is called a fourth (<iuarte) 
parry. Feneeris actually moving over to the fourth guard. 

8) The "one, two": Row A disengages and extends arm, slaps her 
foot and drops the tip of the foil at the same time. Ihis last 
enables her to evade the parry which B executes as soon as the foot 
is slapped. A comes right up again with the tip of her foil and lunges. 

9) Row A, "one, two" as in #8. 

Row B, some of the time parries only the "one" and some of the 
time parries both the "one" and the "two." In making a riposte after 
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the second parry the hit should land over tlie arm into the bib or 
neck. 

!0) The "one. two. three". 

Row A Disengage and extend blade, sbp the foot and drop the 
tip of the blade. 

Row B. Parry to the left. 

Row A. Come up with tip. slap foot with another dropping of the 
blade. 

Row B: Parry hack automatically or with A\s second foot slap. 
Row A: Come back up in hne and lunge. 
I I) The "one. two. three" continued. 
Row A. Disengage and extend, slap the foot. 
Row B. Parry to the left and back to the right as lapidly a,^ 
possible. 

Row A: Move tip down and up twice, fast enough so as to avoid 
B*s parries and lunge. 

12) Row A: Attack with a ''one." a "one. two.'* or a "one. two. 
three." making up mind before starling which of the three move- 
ments It IS to be so as to be prepared to avoid B's pairies. 

13) Start class off every day by review of previous steps. 

14) Counter parry The Cicie or counter parry does not involve a 
change of guard (i.e. the hand does not move to tlie left). It is very 
useful against an opponent's "one, two's" and "one, two. three's" 
s.nce the circle picks up the "one" immediately. Possible offense 
against a counter parry is a double. 

Row A. Attack with a simple disengage and lunge. 

Row B: Parry this by dropping the point of the blade unJer A's 
(down to partner's knee without lowering the hand) circhng under 
and around A's blade m a clockwise circle. This takes the ittacher's 
blade out to the closed sixth line. 

15) Double- Row A. Disengage and extend the blade, slap the 
foot and as Row B parries a counter by dropping her blade tip and 
conies up to pick up the blade, go around the back side and under 
her blade with a small clockwise circle just enough to clear her blade 
and lunge. 

Force Attacks 

16) The glide and the gia/e: These movements are identical 
except that more lorce is used with the gra/c. Which is used depends 
on the other fencer's guard. 

a) If guard is wide open, use neither, simply extend and lunge. 

b) If guard is partially open, extend right arm. smoothly slide 
own blade straight ahead and lunge. 

c) If guard is closed, extend right arm and with the lunge break 
the wrisl to the right enough to force the other blade over. 
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17) Reacting and yielding: When force is used on a fencer's blade 
she will cither yiekl to the force (remain passive) or immediately 
force back (resist). A trained fencer learns to do both so that her 
opponent cannot anticipate which she will do. Beginners have a 
tendency to yield in class and react in competition. 

18) Graze disengage and lunge: 

Row A. Hxtend on partner's blade and slap foot at the 5>ame time. 
Row B: React by pushing own foil back into line. 
Row A: Disengage and lunge. 

19) Row A: Use any of predeseribed attacks. Omit the shp of 
the foot. 

Row B: Parry and riposte, do not allow attack to land if possible. 

20) Press and lunge direct: Blades remain in contact while 
attacker relaxes grip on her own foil and gives a short quick push 
releasing immediately so her own blade stays in line. As opponent's 
blade goes out of line extend arm and lunge immediately. 

21) Press disergage and lunge: As m ^20 push blade but remain 
in contact and as opponent returns the push, disengage and lunge. 

22) Beat: Take own blade approximately six inches away from 
opponent's, relax grip on foil, then tighten it bringing the foil up 
aganist opponent's at the same time knocking it to the side. Keep 
own blade in line, extend and lunge. 

23) Disengage, beat and lunge. 

24) Practice bouts: Have each student in the class fence one 
piactice bout for four touches oi less if tune is hnnted. Have the 
instructor signify who is to be the attacker and who is to defend. 

25) Parrying of opponent's riposte. 

Disengage riposte: 1-ollowmg a parry, immediately disengage and 
riposte. 

26) Practice outside of class, l-ormation of a student's fencing 
club where the beginners may have a chance to fence with the inoie 
experienced fencers. 

27) We live in a competitive world and the indivuiual satisfaction 
derived from scoring a touch on another fencer bv using the 
technkjue and strategy learned has a defimtv.- value in 'the learnuig 
process. The physical and mental exercise serves as a valve leleasing 
pent np emotion and nervous energy. The ability to rapid 1\ 
command and to follow through by executing the desired movement 
is the essence ot education. 
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Consideration of the Individual Fencer 
in Class Instruction 



CLARA B. HADJIMARKOS 
4400 S.W. Idaho Drive 
Portland, Oregon 

College elasses in physical education offer a fine opportunity to 
teach fencing with an emphasis on the individual. The enthusiastic 
desire to iearn to fence that the absolute beginner brings to her first 
class m fencing is. perhaps, the teacher's greatest challenge. To 
preserve this untluisiasni, to build on it. and to keep the novice 
interested during the mental and physical discipHne required ni the 
course of the first few weeks of fencing, needs understanding both 
of the sport and of the individual. 

As m all instruction, not only is each fencing class different, but 
each individual is al,so unique. To meet the needs of each uulivulual, 
t he inst r uctor has to expend considerable personal energy, 
particularly when introducing any new parry or attack. But the 
rewards for this are great in terms of the progress the class makes as 
a whole. 

In addition to presenting basic skills and techniques, the toachei 
will find that certain situations are common to every beginning and 
intermediate fencing class. Some of these are: the beginner's fear of 
being touched with a foil, hesitancy to touch an opponent, shrinking 
of the bo&: as the fencer parries, inability of the student to phrase 
or lack of continuity m fencing, and the student's need for help in 
fencing strategy. 

As an aid in giving the beginner confidence, it is quite helpful to 
present the parries of quarte and si\le, with their riposte.N, un- 
niediately after presenting the guard position, advance, letreat, 
lunge, and recovery. Since the lunge, when properly executed, 
includes straightened arms, the novice has automatically learned the 
simplest of the attacks - the straight thrust. Timing, speed, and the 
use ol the straight thrust m bouting will, of comse, come later. 
Before any attack is made against any beginner in class tencing, it 
has proved helpful to teach a defensive action. Presentation ofthe 
parnes, or any new skill should not be hurried. Veibal description, 
demonstration, personal checking of each beginners hand posiHo-i, 
and testing for success of the pariy should be done befoie th" 
beginners are allowed to continue with repeated piatlKC of the new 
skill. 
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To check the success of the parry, the instructor can lunge re- 
peatedly with a straight thrust in the line which the student is 
Ivdrning to defend. Thus, only that attack which the novice knows is 
used against her. With each parry made, suggestions may be given to 
improve the movement. Try not to leave any beginner untifshe has 
been conn 'etely successful at least two or three times in the new 
skill. It might also be mentioned that those students who are waiting 
to be checked will be observing every detail of the instructor's guard 
position, her lunge, tlirust. and recovery. Each must be executed ui 
perfect form, for the fencer's first learning seems to involve nK?-' 
minncry - the understanding for each action in some cases coi t^i 
later. 

Although this seems to be a tunc consuming process, if the verbal 
description and demonstration have been carefully made ui peifect 
detail, the actual tune the instructor spends with each student is very 
short. However, the number of lunges involved in checking a class of 
14 to 20 requires a tremendous expenditure of energy. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the teacher should be a skillful fencer, or have lunged 
enough m advance to condition her legs to be able to do the work 
without any loss of form because of fatigue. It is also helpful if the 
instructor (right-handed) places herself at the extreme right of one 
of the lines of fencers when it becomes necessary to work with one 
student while the class is working ni pairs. From this position it 
possible to have the entire class within her vision. 

It might be added thai any new parry or attack, however simple 
or advanced, may be effectively presented by this same method of 
verbal description, demonstration, checking and testing. 

With but one attack and one parry that have been practiced 
enough so the beginners have mastered them reasonably well, the 
novices are in a position to put on their masks, check their plastrons 
to see that they give maxnnum protection at the neck, and to come 
on guard opposite a partner. This is a moment that usually should be 
treated with high, good humor lo capitah/e on the spirit that each 
beginner brought with her to ''sword fight" her opponent. After the 
initial flurry and laughter, one line may be designated as number 
ones and the other as number twos. It seems to produce greatest 
results if the class as a whole works under command. Upon com- 
mand, one line takes the attack, the other lets her hit. This facing of 
partners will, of course, bring up the matters of engaging blades, 
lines of engagement, distance, review of the target, the elements of 
the lunge, and the attack. The parry is added after the attackers have 
executed the thrust successfully. Although the attack and parry are 
simple ones it will take time to perfect them, for the novice must 
incorporate ail the elements of fencing thus far learned. 

The instructor should be on the alert to intervene immediately in 
any two.some where a beginner is either afraid lo hit or to be hit. 
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I'or liic girl wiio is nfraid to touch her opponent, tiie instructor 
can help her overcome this Tear by lungnig against her, scttnig the 
foil tip hgiitly but firmly against the target. Tlie knowledge that the 
touch is so ligiitly feit will, in most cases, remove the concern. Tiie 
fencer should also lunge against tiie teaciier a number of times to 
gain assurance tiiat slic will not iiurt her opponent. Reminding tiie 
attacker that the tip of the foil lands lightly when the straightened 
arm is moved m by the legs as she lunges, will help the beginner to 
differentiate between jabbing and executing an attack that lands 
lightly under perfect control. Also, the teacher can reassure the 
beginner that her opponent is in a position to defend herself at any 
time by tnercly moving her foil into the line of the attack and 
parrying !ier out. A few moments spent at the time of the very first 
attack with the hesitant attacker wilL as a rule, overcome her dislike 
of hitting her opponent. In the experience of the author this 
problem is more prevalent in girls* than in boys' classes, 

l-or the beginner who is afraid to be touched, she must first be 
given confidence in her ability to defend herself. It usually helps if 
the instructor makes straight thrust attacks against the fcarlul 
defender. The thrust must be timed so the beginner is completely 
successnil in the defense. Il 'ilso often helps the new fencer to be 
reminded that, once having parried, she is in a position to attack 
with a riposte. Having successfully parried and riposted, the student 
IS then ready to take the attack against the instructor. Doing this, 
she will gain further assurance that, although touches land, no one 
will be hurt. When the student has thus been reassured, the teacher 
may resume lunging with a straight thrust, asking the beginner to 
allow her to hit. At no tune should the student be startled with a 
quick action or be hit without warning. Once a touch has been made 
against her, touch her again and again. Let her defend herself with a 
parry, let her allow herself to be hit. The time spent with the fencer 
who IS afraid of being hit will, in general, have to be longer »han that 
spent to reassure the novice who hesitates to attack. I'or the fearful 
student the retreat may also be incorporated into the defense at this 
time. Help her to realize that her foil, properly used, is a perfect 
weapon to give a complete defense against any attack, but thai a 
small retreat which does not remove her too far to affect the riposte 
touch can also be very effectively employed. The retreat, with the 
parry, will usually stop the tendency of the fencer to shrink as she 
parries. In other words, it may be necessary to present some 
techniques to an individual fencer, prior to presenting I hem to the 
entire class, if this will give her confidence. Some timid beginners 
become expert fencers, if their needs are met with ingenuity and 
patience the reward can be great indeed. 

After fencers have reasonable command ol the three simple 
attacks, the parries of quartc and sixtc as well as their counter move- 
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nienls. the riposte, the one-two, the general principle of the use of 
the feint, and perhaps the parry of second e. they are ready to get the 
feehng of continuity in their fencing. It would be incorrect to give 
the impression that all class members will have the sunie degree of 
ability in all skills and techniques. There may. in fact, be wide varia- 
tion, despite the individual attention that has been given. 

Phrasing in fencuig is partly a stnte of niind. It is usually easier for 
the more aggressive fencer to develop a sense of phrasing than it is for 
the one who prefers to defend. But, of course, both are in\olved if a 
phrase is to materialize. A combination of attack and defense that 
has been particularly successful in the author's classes begins with a 
cut-over feint into sixte, followed by an attack in seconde. The 
defender parries sixte and seconde, riposting in seconde. The 
attacker parries the riposte with a seconde parry and counter 
ripostes, the exchange in the low line continuing until one of the 
fencers can command her toil to make a disengagement attack from 
the low to the liigh outside line. When the exchange in the low lines 
is very rapid, it takes mental discipline to break the reflex action and 
change the direction of the attack. This is true, of course, when an 
exchange is taking place in any line. 

The method used to teach the above combination involves 
description, demonstration, and when a couple is having difficulty, 
personal assistance by the instructor. After the fencors know what 
they are to do through demonstrat'on, they are lined up in two 
rows. They are asked to engage in the hue of quarte and number 
ones are directed to attack, number twos will not defend. After 
three successful touches have htm made with the cutover attack, 
number twos are asked to parry the attack. This will be a parry of 
sixte. When the attackers have been parried successfully three times, 
they are now ready to use the cut-over as a feint and to disengage 
attack in the low, outside line. The defenders will continue to parry 
only sixte or, in other words, to parry the feint. Remind the 
attackers that the feint must be made in such a way as to draw the 
pairy or it is not serving its purpose. The disengagement following 
the feint must then be timed to the parry. At the moment of the 
beginning of the parry is the instant when the disengagement should 
be executed. After the attackers have successfully touched their 
opponents three times in the outside low line, number twos are 
asked to add the parry of seconde. This will be repeated until the 
low line parry is effective at least three tunes. Number twos will then 
add the straight thrust riposte into their partner's outside low hne. 
After three successful ripostes, number ones will parry the riposte. 
The final step ui the exchange conies with a disengagement counter- 
riposte by number ones to land a touch in the high outside line. The 
gradual build-up of this scries of nioveinents may be apphed to any 
combination that the instructor wishes to use. 
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AiiotlKT fine conibinalioii involves an inilidl one-two attack. The 
feint IS parried with a simple movement, the attack with a counter 
movement. A straight thrust riposte is added. This is parried and a 
counter-riposte is attempted. The counter-riposte is parried to be 
followed by a disengagement attack into the opposite high line. At 
the moment of the counter parry of the initial attack, the defender 
makes a smalt retreat. This gives her the advantage of a moment of 
tune and a bit of distance ns sh*^ counter parries. It also prevents the 
pulhng back of the shoulder as inc parry is executed. 

These continuous action drills are easier for the students to asso- 
ciate with the actual bout than the attacks and parries learned 
separately. It is axiomatic, however, that the basic skills of the guard 
position, the advance, retreat, lunge, recovery, parries, and the three 
simple attacks must be well under command befop; the students are 
ready to smoothly execute a series oi movements. 

Phrasing, of course, involves much more than a planned attack 
and an exchange of ripostes. Once an attack is started, the aggressor 
should have in mind that she can redouble, remise, or renew the 
attack if the defender does not immediately riposte. The remise is 
perhaps attempted more often than the rcdoublement or renewal of 
the attack. Used judiciously the remise can be a clever means of 
scoring, but used iiuiiscriniinately it can become a bad habit. 

I-'or fencers to acquire a sense of the renewal of the attack, have 
them work in pairs with one retreating out of distance as the attack 
is parried. The attacker will recover forward from the lunge and 
immediately lunge again. The fencers will iinn work across the floor 
with one person repeatedly lunging, always making a sincere attempt 
to touch the opponent. Wiien the opposite wall is reached the 
delender will take the attack, the pair iiiovuig back across the room. 
On the second time across, add the riposte following the successful 
parry, then the cx>unter riposte. The abihty to phrase will come with 
continued practice. The foil wielders will begin to have the feeling ot 
what fencing is with the beginning of phrasing. Also, at this point 
the realm of strategy begins to open for the student. 

Long before fencers are ready for phrasing and are able to use 
strategy, it is important that they be allowed to bout. The exertion 
and time required to become facile may well be too great for some 
who would become excellent fencers, if their enthusiasm had not 
been dampened by a lack of enjoyment to season the hard v/ork of 
leaining. Some poor control, poor judgment, some loss of form are 
all insignificant compared witli the loss of a potential fencer because 
It has been all work and no play. 

I'cncing games add much .spirit and enjoyment to class 
iiistruclion. The complete informality of some games provide respite 
from the rigors or precision requaed in perlecting fencing skills. One 
simple game that never fails to delight is a free-for-all. One person is 
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,n the middle of the gymnasium, the other fencer <i'Spersed 
about the room, none of them m pairs. A the s.gna f^"" any 
student may move to fence with any other student. One touch 
S nates a'fencer. No fencers need ren.ain with a Partn- "nUl one 
is touched but may instead break away to mtervene in other bouts 
or touch othe fencers on the back. The last person to remain un- 
t|ouched| wins, and takes her place n. the center to again signal 

"^iTconclusion, although the instructor's presentation of fencing is 
through the cl?.^ medium, she in no w.^y is limited to mass prese ita- 
ion of skills Ah of the problems that arise in private lessons will be 
present in " c 1^1 of fences, yet they can be ''f <i'<^;^,^l"';,'--/ J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
y if care and patience are given at the time of '"tro'iu^l'O" 
new skill and technique. Also, the small amount of time devoted by 
the instructor to each individual fencer to test her knowledge and 
ahihtv .T the initial presentation of parries and .-aacks will, to a very 
areaf exient prevent serious difficulties from arising later, for the 
f iclr's bat !ms win be sound. The -ork flavored with l.e^^^^^^^^ of 
play, will be rewarding for the fencers as well as for tne instructor. 
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Maintaining the Interest of the 
Experienced Fencer 



BARBARA BAXTER PILLINGER 
'University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 



Today's sludcjil desires perfection! Wliether it is calied ^'mastery" 
(Mane Johoda), ''competence' (Robert White), or ^'achievement" 
(David McClcnand), that desire is stiM present in each individual with 
whom we coir.c in contact m our teaching. Our task is to knidlc this 
inherent desire for perfection, specifically in the art and sport of 
fencing, and to keep the spark burning. The ''feminine type" of mrl 
may be attracted to the aesthetic quality of fencing, to its grace and 
beauty. The "intellectual type" may become intrigued by the fun of 
trying to outwit one's opponent through the agility of nund and 
body. The "All-American" girl may enjoy the action, excitement, 
and competitiveness of this activity. All three types can learn to 
appreciate and enjoy those quahties as they relate to the individual 
and to fencing. Ail of these girls want perfection! 

Naturally we all hope that our beginning students will like fencing 
well enough to continue their participation beyond their first class 
experience. At the same time, we must provide actual opportunities 
so that continued participation is possible - intermediate or 
ad vanced classes, clubs, clinics, intra murals, extramurals, etc. 
Whereas the beginning class in fencing tends to resemble a larue 
lecture survey course, a seminar approach is more appropriate for 
experienced fencers. This concept can be illustrated as follows: 



Fencing 




Instructor Fencer Instructor Fencer 

THE BEGINNING FENCER THE EXPERIENCED FENCER 

MAINTAINING THE INTEREST OF THE EXPERIENCED FENCER i 



Tilc instructor imparts basic knowledge to tlie betMnnnig fencer, with 
tiie experienced fencer, there should be a greater exchange or 
dislogue between student and teacher on points of fencing style and 
strategy. 

Warni-ups 

The experienced fencer appreciates a meaningful conditioning 
program, for "a wy-ni iieart and cold muscles maketh a fatigued 
fencer," Condition ig exercises can be an interesting and integral 
part of the fencing lesson. Ilere are some suggestions: 

A. IVctorals 

1. Starting position. Stand erect, arms at side. 

2. Movement: 

a. Swing arms forward to shoulder height, palms down, 
o. F>mg elbows back as far as possible, keeping arms parallel 
to floor (accent this count). 

c. Fhng arms forward again to shoulder height, 
d Swing arms down to original position, 

3. Directions: ''Swing, y////^\ fhng, swing." 

B. ilamstrmgs 

L Starting position: Stand erect, arms overhead. 
Movement. 

a. Touch toes, keeping knees straight (relax neck). 

b. Bend knees to squat position, extending arms forward. 

e. Touch toes again, keeping knees straight (as in count #1). 

d. Return to starling position with arms overhead. 
3. Directions. "Touch, bend, touch, up." 

C. Deep knee bends 

L Starting position: Stand ercet with foil held horizontally with 
both hands m front of body, feet apart with toes pointing 
outward. 
Movement: 
a. Up on toes 

b-c. Down (slowly to deep knee bending), 
d-e. Up (slowly to standing posit, on). 

f. Lower heels to floor. 

3- l':i,phasi/e. Balance, knees out over toes, straight spmc (not 
niclined forward), and use ol legs in coming up to original 
standing position. 

D. Rope jumping combinations (agility, timing, and coordination). 
I'.. Running in place (development of cardiovasculai efficiency). 

1-ach instructor c; n devise a suitable series of warm-ups which will 
not only be valuable for the body but ''fcncing-hkc" in quality. 
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Techniques (ideas for "the old and the new") 

A. I-ootwork 

1. Practice every class period. 

2. Use differer.t combinations (becoming gradually more difficult 
and intricate). 

3. Stress balance, speed, timing in fencing; precision in footwork 
and technique. 

4. On guard - Weight in heels. 

5. ''Advance - 1 ,2" 

a. Count 1 : Step forward with front heel. 

b. Count 2: Bring back foot up to on guard position and, at 
the same time, lower front toe to floor. 

6. "Retreat - 1,2" 

a. Count 1: Step back with back foot, pushing off from the 
front heel. 

b. Count 2: Bring front foot back to on guard position, 
i( wering both heels to floor at Si»me time. 

7. Avoia "bobbing" up and down; keep hips level. 

B. Offense 
1. Lunge 

a. Stress linear movement - length! 

b. Thrust - (lean) - lunge. 

c. i-xtend foil arm first; attack with straight arm. 

d. Kick forward with front heel. 

e. Drive from back foot (by straightening knee). 

f. Avoid over-lunging, knee should be over instep, not toe. 

g. i^ccovery: Push off from heel of front foot. 

2 "Variations on the Lunge" (teach with rhythmic counts) 

a. Advance lunge 

( 1 ) Advance (with extended foil arm) - 1 ,2. 

(2) Lunge ~ 3. 

(3) Effective against fencer who stands too far away or 
who constantly retreats (or parry-retreats). 

b. Ballestra 

(1) Jump (with extended foil arm) 1. 

(2) Lunge 2. 

(3) r.ffcctive as surprise attack if used judiciously: jump 
out to on guard, rather than up (forward motion). 

c. Lunge - recover forward - lunge, 

(1) Lunge - 1. 

(2) Recover forward (to on guard) - 2. 

(3) Lunge - 3. 

(4) I'ffectrvc against opponent who retreats (with or 
without p^irry). 
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3. Beat 

a. Purpose: To knock blade aside (open the line), to get a 
reaction, to invite opponent's attack. 

b. Tighten last three fingers for quick, crisp action. 

c. Combinations: 

(1) Beat-lunge. 

(2) Beat-disengage-lunge. 

(3) Beat-thrust-disengage-lunge (hoping to draw a parry on 
the extension). 

4. Disengage 

a. Fingerplay, with bent or straight arm. 

b. Change line of engagement - 

(1) From inside to outside (or outside to inside). 

(2) From high to low (or low to high). 

c. Combinations; 

(1) Disengage-thrust-lean-lunge. 

( 2) Disengage-thrust-lean-disengage-luiige. 

(3) Thrust-lean-disengage-lunge. 

5. Cutover (coupe) 

a. Thumb and wrist action. 

b. Emphasize strong thrust after the cutover. 

c. Effective when opponent holds foii low, against a shorter 
fencer, or on riposte following a low parry. 

d. Combinations: 

(1) Cutover-thrust-lunge. 

(2) Cutover-thrust-disengage-lunge. 

(3) Disengage (low)-cutover-thrust-Uinge. 

6. Fleche 

a. Usually preceded by a yell. 

b. Thrust-lean-lean-/i//«/;-ri//i (drive with legs and pass by 
adversary). 

c. Push off from back foot, jump into attack, leading with 
back foot. 

d. Effective to use a fcmt (particularly the beat) simul- 
taneously with jumping motion. 

e. Imperative to aim accurately! 

f. Timing is important in executing the running attack. 

g. Used when opponent is near end of strip. 

Defense 

i. Lateral parries 

a. Parry 4 protects liigh inside line. 

b. Parry 0 protects high outside line. 
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c. "Beat-like" quahly. 

d. Preeisc. 

e. Strong (forte) against weak (foible). 

f. Riposte immediately! 
(!) Parry-extend (direct). 
(2) Parry-disengage-extend (indirect). 

Seniieircuiar parries 

a. Parry 7 protcet.s low inside line. 

( 1 ) Tip of foil dropped in semicircle clockwise. 

(2) Tip points at opponent's knee. 

(3) Hand in supination. 

b. Parry 2 protects low outside line. 

(1) Tip of foil dropped in seniicirele counterclockwise. 

(2) Tip points at opponent's knee. 

(3) Hand in pronation. 
Circular parries (used ::gainst the disengage) 

a. Counter 4: Follow opponent's tip counterclockwise. 

b. Counter 6: F'ollow opponent's tip clockwise. 

c. '^Double'': Teach counter-attack against the circular 
parry; follow opponent's blade around and lunge to 
open tine. 

■) COO 

Porry 4 Porry 6 Parry 7 Porry 2 Counter 4 Counter 6 



Strategy 

1. Si/.ing-up the opponent ("feel out" adversary, find weaknesses 
as well as strengths). 

2. Does she parry 

3. What kind of parncs does she use? 

4. Docs she have a preference for certain parncs? 

5. Does she counter-attack (riposte)? 

6. Does she retreat or hold her ground'^ 

7. How does she react to a feint? 

8. Does she initiate the attack? 
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Special Features 

A. '*Thc individual approacir* 

1. Suggest individual work-out (lesson) wUh instructor, at least 
enco a week, if possible; even a few minutes of concentrated 
practice will help! 

2. Bxperieneed fencers can help beginners in this way, nothuig 
aids a beginner more than fencing with someone who is better 
than she! 

3 I'orm IS basic, but encourages development of individual i>tyle. 

B. Guest master class (with some mdividual lessons beforehand or 
afterward) 

C. 1-encing atelier (clinic) 

D. Routing 
1. Class 

a. Scoring 

b. Judging 

c. Directing 

d. Practicc-houts 

e. Class tournament 
2 intranuirals 

a. Individual 

(1) Beginners, experienced 

(2) See sample scorcsheet for individual matches. 

b. Team 

(1 ) Dorms 

(2) (Masses 

3. Interscholasties (extianiural) 

a. Team 

( 1 ) i riangular meet works well with teams of three lencers 
each. 

(2) See sample scoresheet for team matches. 

b. Individual 

(1) Area 

(2) State 

Maintaining the interest of the experienced (encer presents an 
exciting challenge to the instructor. Let us think of our tencing 
programs beyond '\Sixteen Lessons lor the Beginner." Alter all, we 
too want perfection! today's student and teacher alike desiie 
''mastery," 'Yx)mpetenee,*' and ''achievement*' in the lascinatmg 
skill of leneing. 
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Scoresheet for Individual Competition 
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Scoresheet for Team Competition 
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Discovery Learning 



LOUELLAJEAiM FONG 
SHARON ANN MATHES 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

As educators, wc sometimes come to Hunk of the "discovery" 
method as applicable for work only with young children, it is the 
scope and purpose of the present article however, to demonstrate 
that such learning is elemental as opposed to elementary. Moreover, 
wc desire to share with you a plan that has proved itself ^uccessful in 
teachnig fencing at the college level. 

The virtue of the methodology, wc believe, is that it focuses the 
responsibility for learning primardy on the fencer. Our postulate is 
that understanding by (self) discovery leads to effective learning, 
whcrem effective implies transfer of principles of movement. Al- 
though intraproblem transfer is emphasized, it is our hope that inter- 
activity transfer also would occur. 

We refer to a unit wliich extended over an eight week session and 
included twenty-four, 35-minutc meetings. The class itself was 
comprised of freshman women completing a general one-year uni- 
versity requirement. Entering students had completed a movement 
fundamentals unit in which they had gained a knowledge of 
mechanical principles. For this reason, our unit was designed to help 
the student redefine a^d apply these principles to the movement 
pattern requirements i, encing. Development of personalized move- 
ment efficiency as we* s meeting task demands was considered an 
objective for each individual. 

Within the course, students were guided in the discovery of and 
thereby gained piofieicncy in each of the following: 

Fundamental footwork skills: on guard, advance, i^treat, lunge, 
recovery, forward recovery, jumps, 

Offensive and defensive skills: straight thrust, di.sengage, one-two, 
cutovcr, beat, combinations of these in lines 4. 6, 7, 8. and lateral 
and counter parries; 

Fundamentals of bouting: rules, judging, directing, and basic 
strategies. Knowledges related to development of physiological 
conditionnig, that is, identification of problems, and improvement 
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of self for meeting tlie requirements of fencing, was also an 
objective. 

Included in this article are parts of four consecutive lessons 
designed to establish footwork patterns. Specific examples contain 
(1) the nature and objectives of tasks set by the teacher in utili/^ing 
the discovery approach, (2) class solutions reached by students as 
the result of teacher mediated discussion, and (3) reasons for student 
rejection of alternate solutions. 

In conjunction with this unit the students identified seven 
specific areas of movement involving the use of muscles and bodily 
regions which, when employed in fencing practice, may result in 
strain and discomfort if not properly conditioned. A conditioning 
program for the development of the.se parts was developed and is 
included ns an appendix to this article. 

ADVANCE AND RETREAT 

Task I: Given the target and the area dehmitation of the fencing 
strip, establish a position in which you can move forward and back- 
ward as rapidly and efficiently as possible. Keep in mind that your 
own target must be protected, and that you should be able to reach 
your opponent with the foil tip. 

Desired Result: The advance and retreat. 
Solutions: 

1. The foil arm should be clo.sest to the opponent in order to 
maxinii/e reach. 

2. The heels should be placed at right angles to the body; hence, 
the forward foot will point in the line of intended direction of 
force. 

3. The feet should be a distance apart as a moderately wide base 
of support '.eads to maximum stability. 

4. The feet *:nould move in such a way that they need not cross 
'*ach otl er, hence, eliminatmg the possibility of tripping In 
nher vords. the relationship of the feet should remain the 
same - the front in front and the back foot in back. 

5. During movement, the feet never should come completely to- 
gether because of the need for a stable base of support. (Later, 
students would come to regard the distance as the width of the 
on guard position.) 

6. Body segments should be aligned vertically, as the body tends 
to be more stable when projection of the center of gravity falls 
within the supporting base. In general, students designate this 
an efficient postural position. 

7. The fencer should turn the foil side toward the opponent in 
order to decrease target .surface. When the trunk is facing the 
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line ol direction of the baek foot, exposure is niinimi/.ed; 
whereas rotation of the trunk toward the front foot niaxiniizcs 
target area. 

8. In moving backward, it is most efficient to keep the same foot 
facing relationship because (a) speed of movement is decreased 
when time is spent changing the position of the feet, and (b) 
when only the position of the back foot is changed, the sue of 
the supporting base decreases. 

^) Steps taken in moving forward or backward should occur with- 
out "bouncing" in order to maintain point control. Stability is 
enhanced by maintaining a "sitting" position (lower center of 
gravity), 

10, The forward or rear foot, in moving cither forward or back- 
ward. *ihould be lifted, i^riction between foot and floor will 
tend to slow lesuUant movement. It is important to note that 
when moving forward or backward, the rear or front ino- 
mcntarily becomes the sole base of support while the opposite 
foot steps. This sliift ol weight should not affect stability. 



ON GUARD 

Task 2 hstabhsli the most etficicnt "ready position" possible in 
order to move m the way you have just determined. 

Desired Result, The on guard or ready position. 
Solutions' 

1 . 1 he leet (heels) should lie at ngtit angles with the forward foot 
faemg the line of direetion for stability and readiness lor 
motion (review ol task I . solutions 3 and 0). 

2. The knees should be bent in the direction ol the feet. A 
muscle on stretch has greater potential force and the lower the 
center of gravity, the more stable the body. 

3. I he baek or non-loil arm can either be extended from the 
shoulder for balaree or rest on the baek hip. It should not be 
placed in fiont of the body, such placement will cause rotation 
ol the trunk. Uuis cxpcxsing more target, 

JUMP FORWARD AND BACKWARD 

Task 3 I'stablisli a means b> which you can move tor ward or 
backward more rapidly than by either advancing or retreating. 

Desired Result Jump loiw.ud and backward. 
Solutions* 

I. (^lossuig the Icel IS to be avoided (sec task K solution A). 
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2. 1 1 IS possible to jump in the desired direction if one pushes 
holii feet "into the floor" at an angle. Students note that for 
every aetion there is an equal and opposite reaction. Moreover, 
they discover it can be related to tlie principles governing 
projectiles. 

3. The jump covers greater distance and has more speed than 
either the advance or retreat. It is an explosive, forceful move 
and IS low in height, resulting in speed aiid distance. 

THE LUNGE 

Task 4. I-rom an on guard position, determine the fastest means by 
which you can (1) liit on target with the tip of the foil with suffi- 
cient force to "draw blood" and (2) extend the foil arm duiingthe 
movement. 

Desired Result: The lunge and use of the back arm for increasing 
speed of the lunge. This addition has altered the original extended 
arm versus hand on hip solution for the on guard position. 

Solutions: 

1. A stretching position of the body coupled with arm exten.sion 
will move the foil tip closer to the opponent. 

2. In order to keep the center of gravity over the supporting base, 
the forward leg must step forward. 

3. Bending the forward knee will allow a greater reach. 

4. Keeping the back knee straight will allow a greater reach. 

5. Keeping the back foot flat on the floor will prevent body 
weight from rolling onto the ankle (a potential eaase of 
injury). 

6. Keeping the back knee straight will prevent trunk lolation 
(therefore keeping the target protected). 

7. Piislimg forcefully off the back foot -vill result m greater speed 
of movement. 

8. If the buck arm has been extended from the shoulder and 
flexed at the elbow, forceful extension of that arm should 
increase the speed of the forward stretch. The magnitude of 
force IS dependent upon the number of segments used, the 
speed of each segment, and the tuning of sequence of seg- 
ments. I'or every action, there is an equal and opposite re- 
action. 

THE RECOVERY 

lask 5. AsMinie you have executed a hmge. but have failed (o hil 
target. How can you most rapidly move away from your opponent? 
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Desired Result: The recovery. 
Solution: 

1. If the body segments are aligned over the base of support, 
pushing forcefully with the front foot will lift the body weight 
and allow the foot to return to the original on guard position. 

2. Taking advantage of the momentum created by the forceful 
movement backward and retreating will move you rapidly out 
of opponent's reach. 



Task 6: After lunging, you have fallen short of target, how can you 
move into position to attack a second time? 

Desired Result: Recover forward. 
Solutions: 

1. Shift the body segments over the fron* foot, which becomes 
the new, temporary base of support. Pick up the back foot and 
place it relative to the on guard position. 

2. The body is now in position to lunge a second time. 



RECOVER FORWARD 
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Proprioceptive Aid for Beginners 



ALBERT MANLEY 
Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 

Fencing is notoriously hard to learn. Students often quit even 
before fundamental profieieney is aequired, and competitive suecess 
for the few who persevere is normally expected to take two years or 
longer. 

The great majority of sports is based on habits developed in early 
childhood, such as running and jumping, throwing and cateliing, 
using a bat or racket, etc. In addition to the fact that people come to 
it much later in life, fencing includes practically no familiar, sym- 
metrical, or repetitive sequences. The fencer walks sideways and 
must perform different movements simultaneously with all his hmbs, 
strong, gross leg actions must be coordinated with delicate fingcr- 
work at amazing speed and with precise timing. The baseball batter 
who swings and misses has a chance to rest and get set again, but the 
fencer who fails in his attack must be able to continue, instantly 
making a choice between several possible courses. Thus, fencing 
impo,scs an unusually severe demand for self-control of flexibility 
and balance. Almost the only easy learners are girls who have had 
considerable ballet or modern dance instruction. Surprisingly, good 
dthiL''^<^ may have more trouble than the average person. 

There is a way to teach basic fencing skills quickly. Drill yow 
students with their eyes closed. Th.s alone will provide gratifying 
progress, but if class s /,c permits, also conduct bhnd individual ies* 
sons occasionally, up to the highest levels. 1-rom the very first 
session, as soon as movements have been demonstrated, explained, 
and practiced enough for response to voice commands, institute 
blind drills. 

This procedure engages the student's inherent proprioceptive 
faculty. One who does not perceive her mistakes can not improve. 
Blind, the individual will be careful uA to make those jerky, 
explosive actions with which we are all too familiar. With the distrac- 
tion of sight removed, she turns her attention to her equilibrium, her 
position, and her movements as felt from within. She can become 
aware of misplaced weight, incorrect posture, and excessive stiffness, 
and thereby work toward control About three sessions are spent 
without the weapons, itself a distraction. 

True, the addition of bhnd practice is time consuming. Assuming 
the method is valuable, other parts of the instructional program 
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must give way. Far loo many teachers, in my opinion, attempt to 
impart the entire system of fencing mechanics in one semester or 
quarter about three or four months. We ouglit to substitute the 
goal of greater skill in a si.ialler repertoire. 1 have no doubt - since I 
have seen proof in tournament play - that beginning competitors 
who know a few simple actions will triumph over those who are 
merely acquainted with many comphcated sequences. The mstructor 
must, therefore, limit the material presented. Progress can not be 
d'.fined by the sheer number of different combinations described, 
ds^monstrated, and poorly executed by the class. 

One of the principal reasons instructo s become involved with a 
complete review of attack and defense is that they are afraid 
students will be bored. It is a trap that must be avoided at all costs. 
Blind exercises and lessons themselves will amuse students. A firm 
grasp of fundamentals should also permit beginners to enter the 
boutmg situation earlier, and that should be quite enougli for the 
first course. Refinements can come later for those who do sign up 
for a second semester or a second year. 

A word about form. Good fencing form is determined by 
function and efficiency in combat. Good form is that which gives 
more touches in the long run, ^atistically, over hundreds or 
thousands of bouts, and not me immediate success. 1 am a 
teacher of competitive fencing, not ballet, so 1 am not concerned 
with pretty movement for its own sake. 1 do not claim that fencing 
improves posture or imparts gracefulness. However, it just happens 
that effective action does sometimes appear beautiful, '^he necessity 
to control bal: noe and avoid iminodeiate tension develops abilities 
which carry over into other activities, although this result is con- 
sidered mcidential. For all such purposes, blind work is productive 

Experiment with this method. Particulan/e and expand your own 
routine from the following outline. The results are usually obvious jt 
once. 



Blind Drills 

I si Session. Without weapons, slow. First position (attention). 
Going on guard. Shifting weight, correcting and loosening 
shoulders, arms, legs, etc.. while guarding. Advancmg. Retreating. 
Extending the fighting arm, recovering. (Lungmg, the hallmark of 
good fencing, is reserved for special attention later.) 

2ful Session. With weapons, slow to medmm pace. Review. 
Lunging and recovering. 

Srd Session. Without weapons, nieduim to fast. Complete drill. 
(Througliout the course, repeated practice without weapons may 
prove worthwhile.) 
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Session (after introduction to foil). With weapons. First 
position. Saluting. Donning mask. Going on guard. Loosening grip. 
Review all basic actions. Returning to 1st position. Removing mask 
Saluting. 

Subsequent Sessions. Review frequently as complete sessions or 
as pait of each warm-up period. Possible additions, Cfianging guards, 
advance-lunging, retreat-iunging. etc. 

Blind Individual Lessons 

Hlemcntarv (slow to niedmni). Single disengagement Ironi pres- 
sure, lungmg. Parrying once wlien opposite blade leaves engagement, 
with direct or indirect nposic. Answering beat and npostuii^ or 
attacking, direct or indirect. 

Intermediate (slow to medium). I'rom pressure. 1-2 or double. 
Parrying twice when opposing blade leaves engagement, with direct 
or indirect riposte. Parrying once and rii)ostin^ by 1-2 or double. 

Advance (medium to Just). Review of elementary and uitcr- 
mediatc lessons, with retreating on parrying, advancing on upoUinfi. 
and attacking by advancc-lunging. 

Very Advanced (medium to fast). Actions not starting in engage- 
ment. On "Go!" student wHI assume con'i>tions are riglu for a 
sequence describe I and practiced beforehand. Attacking open target. 
Attacking against point-in-line by opposing, blinding, beating. Parry- 
ripostinii. 

Advanced and very advanced lessons could be deferred to the 
second semester. 
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Exercises in Footwork for Beginners 



HtRTAFRIEDRICH 
17288 Taylor Lane 
Occidental, California 

Very often little attention is paid to the teaching of fencing foot- 
work beyond the use o*" iie lunge to attack, the advance to approach 
one's opponent, and ...o retreat to keep one's opponent from ap- 
proaching too close, in particular, littie effort is directed toward 
teaciiing novices to coordinate movements of the foil witli move- 
ments of the feet. Althougli aii footwork must be practiced first 
without an opponent, using wail mats or the wail itself as a target, 
the coordination of offensive and defensive movements of the foil 
with offensive and defensive footwork should be einphasiJced from 
uie first. 

New foil techniques should be presented with simple footwork, 
while new combinations of footwork should be selected according to 
the skill level and needs of the class. Since it is so difficult to learn 
spontaneous use of disengage actions, however, the instructor should 
not over-emphasize the use of the direct lunge and direct par'-y 
riposte. She should emphasize disengage; double-disengage, and 
double attacks; disengage ripostes, and counter-parries. An infinite 
variety of combinations is possible. 

In most of the following exercises, the students repeat each 
phrase a imnunum of three times before exchanging roles of 
defender and attacker. The exercises should not be presented as a 
whole to the <Jtudents. When first taught, each exercise should 
consist of a maximum of three actions: more actions being added as 
the fencers become familiar with the sequence. When the actions are 
made more complicated by mvolvmr the use of various combin- 
ations of disengages, counter-parries, etc., it is wise to have the group 
practice without changing roles until everyone has mastered the 
sequence of action. 

Stability in the Lunge 

One of the most difficult techniques for many beginners to learn 
is to remam motionless in the lunge; to avoid pulling backward with 
the parry and swaying forward with the riposte. And yet this 
immobility should be tauglit first, for it requires less physical effort 
from the fencer to remain stationary, has carry-over value in 
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icacliing a beginner to lead with the lip of the foil instead of with 
the slioulder. is essential to the use of the recovery and rcdoubie- 
nient, and will enable her to concentrate her attention on the hand 
movements rather than dividing it between foil and feet. During the 
first lessons therefore, the following footwork is used when teaching 
foil technique. 

Exercise 1 

Attdika Lunge, remain m lunge, parry and riposte from that 
position. (One parry-riposte at first, two and three 
later ) 

Defender Parry and nposte from on guarde 

The instructor must stress the locked position of the back leg, the 
inmiobihty of the body . and the complete reliance on the 
success ot the parry alone tor defense. It is importa?it for this 
immobility to be mastered before proceeding to the next exercise. If 
the student establishes a faulty pattern of shhtmg her weight, or 
bending her back leg with iier parry, the job of recovering into the 
en guarde is made more difficult because she fails to get adequate 
momentum from her push-off. 



Recovery From the Attack 

Sometimes, because her opponent's riposte ls faster than the 
attacker's parry, the attacker will find it expeditious to recover from 
the lunge into the en guarde as she parries. This action increases the 
distance and thus, the time through which the defender's riposte 
must travel. (This would foicc the defender to lunge with her riposte 
m order to Int. Sec l-.xercisc III.) 

Exercise II 

Attacker. Lunge, recover with a parry, riposte with the lunge. 
Defender' I irry-ripostc frorn an en guarde. 

It is necessary for beginners to slow down the rhythm of then 
parry-rip tc in order to complete the parry with the placement of 
the forwdid foot m the en guarde position, and to complete the 
extension of the riposte before the lunge. The instructor should 
stress that the parrying movement should not he started until the 
recovery is almost compL^c. The arm should be withdrawn to an 
engaged position first, rather than making a premature attempt to 
parry which is easily deceived. 

A complete recovery should be the goal, not a half-hearted step 
back and forth. The exercise should not be practiced too long for \i 
is too easy to establish a pattern of lunge, recover, lunge, recover, 
which IS unnecessarily strenuous. The students should be told that m 
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loncing. one iccovcrs only when one wants niaxiniuni Ijnie for the 
completion o( the parry, and that in a bout whenever the fencer 
feels that she is fast enough to parry m the lunge position, she 
should do so. 

Smooth Continuous Riposte Lunge 

I-,xercisc 111 

Aaackcr. Lunge, recover with a tlelayed parry, riposte in the en 

Defender guaide. 

Parrv the attack, riposte, and as the riposte is not 
nnniediatcly parried, lunge; and parry in the lunge 
position. 

In this action the attacker, io: the purpose of this exercise, 
should delay her parry slightly m order to make it obvious to her 
opponent that there is a chance to score a rip(*<^te. When first learn- 
nig this exercise, the attacker should coinplcle ner attack antl then 
recover without defending hcr.seif. The instructor should carefully 
check to make sure that each defender is extending her arm fully 
before iungmg. 

When the complete pattern has become a little easier, have the 
attacker use her own discretion ui deciding whether to recover or 
not. If the attacker has not withdrawn a simple extension will sufticc 
to hit. if she has withdrawn, a lunge will be necessary. The goal 
should be to make the lunge a smooth uninterrupted continuation of 
the extension even when The necessity for the lunge is only apparent 
at the last second, and to use the lunge only when it is necessary. 

Next, keeping the foil actions extremely slow in order to make it 
possible to correctly coordinate the tect with the hand, have each 
fencer make Irom three to four actions in each phrase, vary the 
sccjuciicc of recoveries and lunges, and use a lunge only when neces- 
sitated by the opponent's withdrawal. 

Retreat and Parry 

It is veiy important that each u ncer he taught that one should 
sometimes retreat while parrying. This is necessary when the feiicoi 
realizes that the attacker is too close, or when the attacker has an 
extremely fast attack which has been successlul in the past. 

I'.xereise IV 
Attackef. Lunge. 

I)e lender' Retreat and parry-ripo^Jte. 

I he (ootwork of the dctender should be quick aiKl short, the 
tuning being. "And 1." rather than. "1. 2". Her tcet should move 
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quickly enough so thai her parry is completed with the replacement 
of the front foot. When these actions are mastered, they may be 
continued as m Excreise II and then as m Exercise HI 

Redoublement 

The use of a redoublement is imperative when the defender 
retreats out of reach as one attacks. In order tc redouble, the fencer, 
troni the lunge position, bni;gs tier back leg up and places it in the 
en guarde position, and if distance makes it necessary, lunges again. 
Fhrougliout this action the attacker's foil arm remains extended in 
order to maintain right of way. If the fencer does not make use of 
the redoublement and simply recovers from her lunge in the usual 
manner, it is impossible for her o^n^onent to advance to her own 
original position, recovering the lost ground. This makes it possible 
for her to repeat the same action over and over again, until the 
attacker wearies and slows down inaking it easy tor the defender to 
score with an unexpected retakrig of the attack. 

1 xercise IV 

Aiuukcr Lunge, recover and lung** ( redoublement ). 
Dcfetulcr' Retreat, wait for second lunge, parry-rfposte. 

Caution the attacker to complete tlie first lunge bctore re- 
doubling, and reniiiui her tliat she must not anticipate her op- 
ponent's retreat. Sonu'times the defender will retreat and then, as 
the attacker draws her back leg up to the en guarde position, will 
parry and riposte. In this case, the attacker must parry and start her 
riposte bclorc she lunges again, iler timing for the parry depends 
entirely on her opponent's timing. If the defender parries the 
original lunge as she retreats, !hc attacker must pi«:ry as she draws 
her back leg up to the en guarde position. 

I he students should be taught that the essen'.e of fencing is the 
use ol strategy. Complete mastery of fo()twork is absolutely neces- 
sary fortius purpose. Often a superior fencer (ir foil technuiue) c«. n 
be outwitted by an opponent who keeps changing distance. F*eneers 
should he taught to use their footwork as an indihoensable oftensivc 
and defensive aid. 
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Motivational Techniques of Fencing 



BARBARA CAROL PASSIKOFF 
Paterson State College 
Wayne, New Jersey 

One of the most difficult phiases oi tcachinsi fencing to beginners 
lb motivating the student to practice skills. The task of repeating the 
same basic skills otten becomes a chore and the student no longei 
desires to learn, if she can fuid »in mtere*;ting means of practicing, 
her skill will more than likely increase, and with the development of 
skill the student will be able to enjoy fencmg. 

Specific Techniques 

The more wa>s oi motivating the student that the instructor can 
provide, the more anxious the student will liiul herself to practRO 
her skills. The following techniques are functional devices in that 
they are usable for all individuals regardless of skill le\el. They ma> 
be instituted in the class piogram as soon as the beginner learns the 
advance, retreat, and lunge. 

1. Fencing Manikhi. A tailor's manikin can be pui chased to be 
used as a target on which attacks can be practiced. An old mask 
ready lor discard will serve as the head. Allow the students to diess 
It appropriately for fencing and, if they wish. ev»Mi name it This 
simply adds to the enjoyment ol using it. Allow the wheels to 
remain on it ^o it will move when '^attacked." 1his provides a 
realistic picture o( the continual changing of distance common!) 
iound in bouting. 'I he manikin can be easily wheeled into a corner 
or closet tor convenient storage. 

2. Ball on Siring. Suspend a plastic ball <approMmatel\ the sj/c 
ol a golf b«iin from the ceiling. I lic use of artist's wire is suggested 
since It is extremely sliong, Ihe ball should be lour to li\e (eel liom 
the lloor Ihe students can then pr<ictice lunging oi thrusting iil the 
ball while it is moving. This will give the students op|)oi tunit> to 
prai^lice hiltmg a moving obicct, locusin^* on a srn«il} l«nget. and 
judging a constant!) changing dislaiKC, 

3. VVall Targets. Small plywood wooden targets 1^ \ IJ inches 
can be lixed to the walls, I he\ should bo padded and coxcied with 
canvas, thc\ are c«isil> lonstiucted and are inexpensixe, A red 
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**lKMrt** or bjlloon edii be allached to Uic t.icc ot ilic idrgcl 
SludcnN can uso ihcsc targets to practice all attacks and uork on 
attacking distance snnullaneousi) 

4 Body Targets, UMng a satet\ pin or masking tape, students can 
pin a balloon or "heart" on some part ol their laiget. 1 he p«iitnei, 
usingany attack, lues to break tlK balloon or hit the "heart ** 

5. Mirrors* U the room in winch you are te*iching has mr^ors. 
take advantage of them. They are parlicularlv useful for stui ."its 
wlio have poor ahg|iment in the on guard or lunge positions lleiimg 
the verbal Lorrection rcinlorced with the \ isual one provides an 
excellent nu^tivaliona' cxpeiieiKC for the student. Students may aKo 
use the mirrors to "shadow fence." 

Dulling m vaiious tormations. changing the area in which tlie 
students are taught, and giving lencmg time at tiie end of each 
drilling session aie other experiences which nK)ti\ate the student and 
make her class time more exciting. 

.Several other means ol motivating Ine student nave been sug- 
gested b\ Spears' and Lindsey* 

Whatever the method one uses, it is important that students .iie 
kept interested and that lhe> can participate successlully in teiicing 
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Teaching Devices 



RUTH LINDSEY 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

F.arly in the fencing season, before the student is ready for 
combat or for practice with a partner, it is difficult to motivate her 
to practice alone. In order to make individual work more palatable, 
both for the beginner and advanced fencer, and to add variety to 
mass drills "called'* by the instructor. 1 have put to use a few 
practice devices which add realism to the drill. 

I. Fencing Dummy. An easily constructed, inexpensive apparatus 
which can bo built by a handy instructor or the school carpenter. It 
consists of a blade (use an old discarded or broken blade with the 
point taped) inserted in a 2" X 4" arm which protrudes from a 
padded (use an old plastron) plywood board. (See details of 
construction below.) The dummy can be mounted on the wall or 
supporting columns in sucli a way that it may be taken down when 
not 111 use. or, by holding the blade in place with a pommel or nut. 
the blade may be removed easily. 

Suggestions for using. Draw a red "heart" on the target and have 
your students practice their tlirusts and lunges at it. They soon learn 
to gauge the dista -ce of their attacks. All of the attacks where the 
opponent has a bent arm. as well as the beat parries may be 
practiced. 

1 find ii particularly useful when there is an odd-iiunibered class, 
leaving one girl without a partner, or. when a student is having 
difficulty executing a particular technique, such as a disengage 
R<ither than monopolizing another person's tune, send the student 
to practice her fingering exercise on the dummy's blade. 

In addition. ^ sometimes demonstrate new techniques on the 
dummy instead of selecting a student for a partner. This allows the 
student to devote her attention to the demonstration, dm t ion a 
mask sliould be won when fencing with the dummy. 
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Fencing Dummy Legend 

a one 21" X 2" X 4" 
b four X 2" angle irons 
c eight 1/8" X -^4" wood screws 
d-eight 1/8" stove bolts and nuts 
e- two 16" X 18" X 44" plywood 
f~four '''4" pin bolts (ladder 

bolts of threaded steel rods) 
g -four ^^" washers and wing nuts. 

II. The Ring (for speed and accuracy) Suspend a tenequoit ring 
(or similar substitute) by a spring from the ceiling, (1.) Let the 
students practice their thrusts and lunges trying to hit the hole. This 
IS good practice if they have a tendency to "chop" as they thrust. 
The point must be properly lowered before the final movements in 
order to succeed on the target. (2.) A partner, or the instructor, may 
hold the ring to one side, then drop it so that it swings in an arc. The 
object IS ♦o lunge, hitting the hole as it passes. The student must 
focus the eyes straight ahead so as not to anticipate and follow the 
ring with the blade. (3.) Good footwork practice* start the ring 
swinging, assume an on guard position and advance as it swings 
away, retreat as it comes toward you; more advanced fencers can 
"siiadow fence" this way, executing parries as the ring **attacks." 
then countering with lunges, advance lunges, etc. 

III. Drop the Handkerchief (speed and accuracy). Have a partner, 
or the instructor, stand on a chair and drop a weighted handkerchief 
while the fencer (eyes focused straight ahead) attempts to impale it 
with a properly timed lunge. 

IV. Targ'U Practice (accuracy). Hang an old carpet a few inches 
from the wall (so that it will ''give" when hit), draw circles on it, 
have the fencers practice their lunges for accuracy against it, or 
combine with footwork to help them learn to gauge distance. 
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Teaching Routing Through 
Lead-Up Games 

BETTY SPEARS 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Mctlio(is of tcaciiing fencing are traditionally formal and are 
fundaniciUally based on the premise that learning to fence rc<]uiresa 
relatively long period of time. Frequently, the aceepted patterns of 
formal drill which are used to bridge the gap between learning the 
fundamental techniques to bouting situations, do not provide suf- 
ficient motivation for the average fencer in instructional classes in 
physical education. By utih/ing lead-up games for this phase of the 
instruction, fencing teachers will find a high degree of class interest 
and an atmosphere of fun prcvading. Lead-up games in fencing 
provide opportunities for the fencer to utilize fundamental fencing 
movcnicnts in a bouting situation, to enjoy the competitive clement 
m fencing as soon as possible and to recognize the need for basic 
drills III fencing. 

Some lead-up games may be utilized in pre-bouting teaching while 
others arc suitable as bouting games which may be completed in a 
one class period. Several fencing lead-up games arc described below 
There arc, of course, many others which may he adapted to the 
needs and interests of fencing classcs, 

Surprlse Attack 

This game may be used early in the Icncing class 'o c neon rage the 
analysis of the opponent's attack. The class is divided into two rows 
lacing each other. Itach row acts as a team. I^ach fencer is instructed 
to acknowledge a touch against herself. Those fencers in row B turn 
their backs while those in row \ gather around the instructor and 
are assigned a specific attack. The class is instructed tliat only 
fencers in low A may initiate the attack. The fencers in row B are to 
attempt to parry the attack and riposte. Fencers assume the on 
guard position. On the command ''Aitack/* row A attacks. The 
action is stopped when row B has had the opportunity to attempt a 
parry and I'lposte. The game is scored by counting the touches 
scored agahist row B and the ripostes .scored against row A. The 
higher score wins. Row B is then assigned an attack. The game 
continues by assigning surprise attacks alternately to the teams. The 
team with the higher score at the end of the period wins. 
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Quick Elimination 

This game provides the opportunity to detemuiie a class winner 
witlun OIK class period, it may be used as a last day tournament or 
at holiday time, and a small pri/.e may he awarded to the winner 

l\(fund I 0 no losses 

0000000000 0 00000 
00000000000000 0 0 

The class is divided into rows lacing each other. The class is 
instiueted to fence one touch. The fencer who is touched 
acknowlcdiies the touch and then with Ins fencini: partner retires to 
the side of the room and sits down. On the command. Fence;* the 
class bouts according to the above directions. After all the tenceis 
are seated the class moves to positions for Round li In Round N a 
fencer who lost goes to one end of tlie line and lenees another ioscr. 
A fencer who won goes to the other end of the line and fences a 
winner. 

Round n 0 IK) losses. 1 one loss 



1111111100000 0 00 

1 1 i ! 1 1 I 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Trocced as mi Round I. After Round II the fencers with no losses 
continue to icnce each other, the fencer with one loss tences 
competitors vho also have one loss and ienceis with two loses teutc 
each other. 

Round III 0 no losses. 1 one loss, 2 two losses 

: 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 

2 2 2 2 1 11 1 I 11 10 0 0 0 

Proceed as in the other rounds. The diagram loi Round IV will 
appear as I o Hows. 

Round li' 0 no losses; 1 one loss> 2 two losses, 3 three losses 

^^^22222221 1 1 10 0 

3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 10 0 
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Frocccd js in the other rounds. After tins round tliere wjll be two 
feneors who have had no looses. These fcneers then fence a complete 
bout with the other eJass members aeting as officials or observing. 
The Winner of the final bout is the winner of the Quuk Itlimmaiion. 

King's Spot 

The object of this game is to move to theA'//z^'. S^foi and remain 
there. Tlie description below demonstrates the use of this game with 
a group of thirty fencers. It may be adapted to smaller or larger 
groups. Starting places arc drawn by lot or assigned. 
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The fencerb arc instructed to start fenenig on the command, 
*M'cncc." The fencer touched is to acknowledge the touch and then 
both fencers arc to sit down in place with their masks on (for safety 
reasons). After everyone is seated the fencers move into position to 
fence the next touch in the following nianncr. 

No. 2 and King's Spot - the winner remains in or moves to the 

King's Spot. The loser moves to Spot 10. 
No 3 and No. 4- the winner moves to the No. 2 or Challenger's 

Spot. The loser moves to or remains in Spot 4. 
No. 5 and No 6 - the winner moves to Spot 3. The loser moves to 

or remains m Spot 6. 
No 7 and No. 8 -the winner moves to Spot 5. The loser moves lo 

or remains in Spot 8. 
No. 9 and No. 10 the winner moves to Spot 7. The loser moves 
to Spot 9 

Play eonlinues as for the first toueh. Depending upon whether 
tlie players win or lose, they move to their respective positions for 
the next round. This continues for any designated length of time or 
number of rounds. I he fencer who is in the King's Spot at the end 
of the playing tunc is declared the winner. 
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Techniques and Skills 



A Conditioning Progrann for 
Wonnen Fencers 

YVONNE DEMPSEY 
Stale University College 
New Paltz, New York 

In discussing tin' Intcrnntion.ii l-cnrmg Chainpionslups and the 
Olympics such comments as these appear in Amcruan Fencing 
"Our girls were out fenced -not by technique, but by training, 
deternnnation. speed and the will to win. . . none of our girls was 
able to sustam her good fencing for a long enough period to be really 
effective against her obviously better trained opponents." There can 
be no substitute for training when one enters Mie competitive world 
with serious deternnnation. 

The problem confronting fencing coaclics is twofold to give 
technical instruction to their studeniS and to develop trie proper 
attitude toward gaining and maintaining fitness The approach here 
1, both physical and psychological. The student must be motivated 
to her optimum pcrforinarcc, and to the requisite training needed to 
maintain performance at this peak. The coach or trainer is 
important, but in the final analysis tlie performer is the single inoFt 
important factor in determining success through application. If the 
beginning fencer is to continue into high-level competitive fencmg a 
cert'iin psychological toughness must be developed. 

Csaba Elthe.s, m his article "Conditioning for Modern Fencing 
Competition," states that the rapid rise of the Russians in inter- 
national competition is attributable to their conditioning [program 
"The Russians appropriated the Hungarian s modern athletic method 
of fencing, adjusted it to their own training system, and became in 
the slic test time in history one of the Icijding fencing nations, Fhis 
grand breakthrough can be explained mainly by the conditiohing foi 
modern competition that the Russians have developed."* The 
Russians* conditioning program is divided into four basic parts' 



MJtlR-s. CNalM. '•ConiJitionmg for Modern 1 oiu jng Conipctition." \mcr- 
am fern nn:, DccemlHT 1950. 
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1. A basic period (lesigned to nicreaso stanuiu through gradual 
increase m the quantity and quality of exercise. 

2. A lorinative period devoted to spcciah/ed training in the 
particular game for improvement of technique, tactics, and stamina. 

3. A form development period intended through competition to 
raist* the technical and tactical skill of th:; competitor to the top and 
keep It there. 

4. A lorm maintenance period to dissipate the accumulated 
nervous strain .icquired m competitions while maintaining physic.il 
fitness through exercise m supplementary sports.^ 

These basic ideas can easily be incorporated into any conditioni,ig 
program. The fencing teacher has direct control over providing a 
progressive conditioning program and technical instruction. In the 
other two areas, control is not direct but is contingent upon existing 
conditions. 

An exercise conditioning program should att- ipt to de\e|op 
endurance, arm, leg. luck, and abdominal strength, .ind neMbiijt\ 
Any exercise program should begin with light exercises winch aie 
increased in accordance with the indivuluars stale ol fitness, rale ol 
recovery, and age. Specific programs which have been developetl 
may be found in Castello's book I-cncmii. and the Olympic con- 
ditioning program proposed by Arthur 'lauber, a physical therapist. 
IS reported in the April 1959 issue of [fnencan I c/uihi^ 

Lxamples of exercise^ helping to promote endurance aie as 
follows running in place with a steady increase in the number oi 
runs, hopping on alternate feet, jumping in place, jumping witli 
quarter turns, rope jumping, s(|uat thrust, and the mountain climber. 

Leg strength is essential in fencing. Some exercises which will 
assist m the development oi leg muscles are various types ol knee 
bends and any of the above exercises which place emphasis on leg 
movement. Although there is some controversy about the use ol 
deep knee bends because of the possible damage to the knee joint 
most ol the authors who have written on conditioning programs loi 
fencers have included this type of exercise. Since the knee is in a 
bent position in many of the techniques this can be a benelicial 
exercise if done correctly. Isometrics nia> also be used offectivei\ 
for strength development. Abdominal and back strength nia\ be 
increased through the use of sit-ups and trunk-raising exercises in a 
prone position. Arm strength may be improved thiough the proper 
execution of modified push-ups, and the squat thrust exorcise 
mentioned above. 

Mexibility exercises involving arm and body swings are benefiLiaL 
Some suggested exercises are v<.rtical and horizontal arm swings and 
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ERIC 



A too rapid recovery from the lunge. The lunge has been devised to 
carry the point of the weapon to the adversary's target. By drilling in 
rapid recoveiy. one is exercising a negative point of view that is. 
that one's .ittack is going to be fnirned and a (juick recovery is 
necess.iry to dcfeiu' one's self. It is much \' 'tter to dull in a positive 
fashion that is. let the fencer assume she will hit with her lunge, 
make her get OMt there and hold. With this positive point of view, 
she will hit more l«» ili.m not. jiul the need to rec(wer and defend 
will be ininiim/( u. 

La/iness m u< ig the rear leg. In making a good lunge the rear knee 
must be snapju'd straight, forcefully and rapidly. A bent knee at the 
conclus >n of the lunge indicates that the Icncer is not using hei rear 
leg. Unless a fencer develo(>s this movement coirectly at the begiii- 
nini' ni her iKumnr sh»* will tn'vt»r ho 'iblc W> nuT<Mv<' tli<' ^\WiS mkI 



trunk tuistiny. \ yood pr()5n<. ssioii in t!)c usu.i! loc tou'^iiin*' c\uusc 
IS lo (oiah \\w ()p\>osi\c \w then iihumso tiic stu'tJi In t(nuh"i^' 
the lUu>i bcliiiul liic tjpposito I his IS done lo toin (.ounls turn 
on 1. down on 2, up on ^ still luincd Jiul l\Kk to position (jn 4 
BouiKos in *i iuiiiio position and various stiot«.hing c\oicist.'s ulikh 
begin ironi the en iiaide and \n Kccd to the lun^e [Position 
proved useful m sirel».!uni» the inusdes j».ti^ated most in teiKiii^' 

I he hasK <e».hnu|ues ».jn ser^e as e\».ellent ».ondilionefs as uen a 
iiive the te .'i pra».tue in the l^asK nio^enienls. Some teiKiiU' 
autliotides. uhile ieu>gni/inir the need loi geneial t. ondit loiunt' 
e\ef(.ises, ie».oniinend that the ^^teatest eini>hasis i^e }>Ln.ed ('ii tin. 
{Uaetke ol t.^hniques 
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Bouting Tactics for the Beginner 



ERIC 



MURIEL BOWER 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

One a beginning (cnccr h<ih learned lo perforin a variety <.)( 
attacks and [)arrics. she will want to test her ability to use these sl ills 
in a bout situation. At this point a tvp»'^*d (}ucstu)n may be, 'Mlow 
do 1 Know which attack to usc'^*' or "How do I begin'^** 
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Basic Offense 



HUGO M. CASTELLO 
New York University 

ATTACKS 

In kMKiiiiz. as 111 oUkm' j(.tivitics. a izooci t>ttciisc is the host 
JtMonsc. TlK'^intcin.itioiKil ink's iWUnt: an attack as the initial mn\C' 
iiiont oi a s^iikMU^." ol pla\ (tins socjikmk*.' js also called a phrase) 
wliuh ultunatoK results in a toueii BasualK, it a)nsists<>i a loiwauJ 
nu>\enien» ol the weapons lowani the \alitl taiget. lnMn>itant 
junaions ot an attack aie (a) to put tlie opponent on the delense. 
(b) to o>ntiol (l!sun».e, (t) to coiitiol timing, (d) to o>nt!ol the pla\ . 
and i^) to huild ^onlideiKe, Oiue uiuieiiaken. an aitaek nuist be 
detennmed and oMiinuious until U ends eilhei m a hit or iv. beniii 
jMrrud 

SIMIM i \ri \( KS. Smipie altaeks aie those exeuited with.Mit 
an\ pie^edini! temt or thieatennn' motion, I he\ tan be di\ided into 
str'aiiiht tlirust. diseni!ai:e, and ailo\ei A siraiizht tiuiist is a dnea 
attack into an ojk'h line. \ disenjiaize is an atl.uk made tn)ni (he 
closed line to tl>e open line \our toil point passing undei the 
(epponenl's blade icacbmg aroniul Ins hand \ cwJover is j diseniM^'e 
attack m which \oui blade passes o\ej the oiM^t>nent\ hkide tatlier 
than under it 

\il simple attat^ks sluMikl be made in one eontm «»us mo\ement. 
keepinji \oUJ blade as close to the op{>oiient\ as possible. Wide 
mixtions jose conliol and waste time. Simi^le attacks, stalled withm 
loaJnn^' distance, should land success! ullv . piovided the opi^oncrt 
does not supplement his pan \ with a rUieat [he attacker has takm 
. le nUiMtive and has (he ad\,intaiie in tune 

Vn}ni\ fa l\i w fHh( f 

K Piopei tiniini! and exact distaiKc aie essentia!, 

2, Simi>le attacks are the most cttective and the .nost 

dittk ull to perted. 

.V Speed IS dependent on (jukkness m bkndmi: trie extension (^t 
the aim with the lunge mio one continuous ac tion 

4. Noui attack siiould take place when (he line is being opened, 
rathei than when it is being closed. 

^. Voui attack sliouldoccui upon the opponent's t^c paialion 
Vom hand and gn|> should be kept complelel\ lelaxed as\ou 
bcgm or \on will t^ive awa\ the start ot > our attack 
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MINIS. A UmU is an\ motion ol the blade which leads the 
opponent !(- beheve iie is about to be attacked. The object ot j tenit 
IS to proNoke a pany, thus openiiiiz up the opponent's opposite line, 
•no which >ou aLtualiy intend to attack. Such an atta';k is. of 
course, made by deceiving tile parr\. 

1 eiiits arc usujII> made by extending the arm and threatcnmg i\u 
opponent suihcientlv to cause liim lo react B\ making several 
simple dnCi^t attacks tirst, your teints will be more etlective. since 
the opponent will then be conditioned to make a parry. 

l\)tnts T(f Rcnicnibcf 

1. Your iemt must provide a parry. 

2. Be ready for a countciattack. 

3. Do not wait for the i .rr\ before completing your attack, keep 
ahead of it. but prolong > )ur feint enough so i\vA the opponent has 
time to react. 

4. When mon- than one feint is made in iinniediate succession, 
iccentuale tlie tirst one. 

COMPOUND AT'IACKS. Compound attacks are those composed 
ol moie than one action. The first action of a compound attack is 
intended to open a line which is closed, so as to hit in that line on a 
subsequent action. These first actions are made by feints or by 
actions on the blade, to draw reactions from the opponent, such as a 
premature (and perhaps, sloppily executed) parry. The principal uses 
of a compound attack are (a) to overcome a strong defense a^uunst 
simple attacks, and (b) to offer variation m one\s pattern of attack. 

Like simple attacks, compound attacks are predetermined in their 
composition. Once you have begun your planned sequence of 
actions, continue <is planned, without waiting for the opponent^ 
response to voui initial action, lie must not catch up with your 
blade. 

The ionipoiind attmk by feint. You can vary the positioning of 
youi teiiits to provoke panics in whatever line you wislK for 
example, while engaged in six. a feint by disengage to the high hue 
near the leading shoulder is likely to provoke a counter parry of six. 
while a feint to the inside at Ihe height of the hand is more likel\ to 
provoke an opposition parry oj four. Similarly, from an enga^'.Miient 
III lour, a feint well over in the six line, 'oward the back, is almost 
certain to provoke an opposition pairy of six. while a close disengage 
lo the high line will most likely provoke a countei of lour. 

Tin rninpijund atui k bv pre fun o lion ofi the hUidc. Attacks wi»h 
prepaiation on the blad are made to create a diiect opening, or lo 
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att. vtd. Wc bliall '-onsidfr beats, pressures, glides binds and 

tt.nptrs Therefore, we speai< of three sections: the sirens near the 
guard; the middle, and the weak. .Some feneing in.is ers ^^e^k only 
of strong and weak, but the principle is the same. ^ 

huit^Jir.^ ''T' 'Sainst the opponcnfs blade. The 

hides are in only momentary eontact. Made too wide, your beat can 
be ea.si y deceived, it must be made close to the opponenl's ,ci J 
Beats to open a line arc made with your strong against t e 
opponen -s ni.ddle or weak. Beats preceding d.sengages^areC ma e 
so strongly, allowing the opponent to respond with a parry. 

hi/Z^v'/'' ' ''"''''"S ^'"i forcmg action against the opponent's 
blade. Preparatory to a straight thrust. prcs,surcs arc made with lie 
trong part of your blade agamst the opponent's weak Yourn, dd e 

w lidiK.Th r'"" l^^V'""."'"^'"'^ Provoke a ca uon 

which IS to be deceived, thus developing a compound attack. 

6-/;<.'cv a forward motion of your blade, niaintaming contact with 
and pressure agaiast, the opponent's blade. (;Hdes differ from 

middle of the opponent's blade dominated by your stroni- as voii 
score the touch. Your hand must be kept abLe l e h^^^^^^^^ 
opponent s in order to establish and maintain control of the blade' 

Sui: .fgiSg ^t'ion"t'o I'l'if '° '"^ '-^ "-^-"^ --^-<J 

fmm'^riTn. " '-■^"''^^ ">^' "PPonenfs blade 

me T h?. ,='^"""1 and back to the original engage- 

glide a c]^£! following the envelopment is usually made wuh a 

coMrTnr ,Tu^u\ °"P""'--"''' '"^<i'-- fl'--">and continuous 

part of vo ' K ..H '"-■"•8 '"^'ntained wuh the strong 

can bl/h. .ff . "^''f "8 P'"" P^^l "'S- Hiis control 

in a t'hreafenS'ctL"'"" ^''^^V 

esse tial. Any n.^cions, hesitations, or mannerisms on your part that 

'° '"^'^'^ ^^""i'^''- Otherwise 

rcZ ui,^ T' ""m' . '° I""'-- or parries 

retreating. Some possible combinations are as follows: 
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Evaluation 



Fencing Knowledge Test 



ERIC 



LYIMNE PAULEY EMERY 
Calilornia State Polytechnic College 
Pamona, Calif ornia 

I In- knowjcdi't lcs( whkJi f* '' ^ws was d^'viscd lo IcsJ tollc^e 
'' III, ii > . \i\ i.ii imd . I... i.,. itu ii*. , i i i ^ i L t J ti iM^ tju tii m ii k Mi i h i ( i u^¥i — 



F-eint ot straight thrust; disengage and luiigc 

Feint of disengage; deceive the parry and lunge 

i-eint of cutover; deceive the parry and hinge 

Feint of disengage; deceive the counter, parry and hinge 

Beat and straight hinge 

Beat; disengage and lunge 

Beat, cutover and hinge 

Pressure; disengage and hinge 

Pressure; cutover and hinge 

Ghde and straight hinge. 

Points To Remember 

1. On any attack, remember to keep your point out in front all 
the way. 

2. Make your attack a continuous forward motion, without 
hesitation. 

3. Make attacks with opposition against an opponent who is 
inchned to stop tlirust or try for the tune thrust. 

4. Make attacks on the opponent's advance. 

5. Be prepared to recover to guard if your attack is hahed. 

6. Make your feint or action on the bhide forceful enough to 
draw a reaction from the opponent. 

7. Be ready for a possible deceive or evasive action. 

8. Be wary of a counterattack. 

9. Keep control of the opponent's blade at all times. 

10. Make your beats crisp and quick. 

1 1. Keep your grip relaxed on Mie extension to add speed to the 
extension, help your control of the point, and permit a faster parry 
and return to guard if your att ick fails- 

ATTACK.S ADVANCING. These are calculated compound 
attacks, started from out of distance or agamst an opponent who 
regularly retreats wth his first parry. I{xact coordination ol the 
liands and feet is essential. The attack starts with the extension cA 
tiic weapon in a feint or other blade action; the foot action follows. 
Thereafter the timing of the feet must be the s^ime as that of the 
liand. The coordination of the movements in compound attacks is 
acconiphslied as follows 

A "onc'two-threc" attack advancing is made in three counts. 

1. lixtend in the feint, step out on the front fooi 

2. Deceive the parry and advance the rear foot 

3. Deceive again and lunge. 

A change-beat lunge attack is made in two counts. 

1. Change-beat, with a lunip advance 

2. i,ungc. 
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A *\)nc-l\vo'' attack is made in two counts: 

1. Make :\ feint of disengage, with a jurnp advance 

2. Deceive the parry and lunge. 

In compound attacks, emphasize the first movement and speed 
up as tiie attack progresses. 

Potnts 7V' Rcmemba 

!. Watcii oui tor counteraUacks. 

2. Make attacks ni a continuous forv/ard motion, without iiesrta- 
tions. 

3. Always start attacks from the point of the weapon. 

RENEWED ATTACKS 

the lOllowing actions are Miiular to the basic attacks, the only 
distinction i^eing that ttiey follow immediately upon an orrmna! 
attack that fails to reach. 

1. Renuse (or insistence) 

2. RedouMemcnt 

3. Reprise (retaking the attack). 

Like the original attack, the renewed attack can either he planned in 
advance or be a reaction on the spur of the moment to a defense 
thal ()niits or delays the riposte. There must be no hesitation, no 
waiting for the parry to see how the riposte is going to he made. .A 
renewed attack must follow the original attack immediately in order 
to have any chance ol gaming the time necessary to make it valid, 
since renewed attacks do not have the right of way of originai 
attacks and therefore must land wtll ahead of any riposte m order to 
be m time. It is wise to cover aginnst a riposte when making a 
renewed attack. Note that it is easier to cover against a riposte that 
ends m the outside hue of six than against one to the inside or low 
lines. 

A re ////«' IS the immediate replacement of me point, in the 
original line of attack, without withdrawing the weapon or ^.hanging 
the distance. It is used against fencers who either leave the line (ipen 
after a parry or make a wild, delayed, or compound riposte. 

A remise should be made with opposition to prevent the riposte 
from landing. It can be made with opposition when the riposte is 
attempted by disengage to the outside line of six. The remise into 
the mside line of four is practical when covered with oppc;sition. but 
is often effective without opposrtior^ A remise into the outside line 
of six is difficult to carry off n* rno^'t cases. 

The rvdnubkmcnt. or re, lacemerit. dillers (roni the rennse in 
that the original line of attack remains closed and thus the renewed 
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attack must be nuidc into a dincrciit Imc. At least one new blade 
action IS required, such as a disengage, culover. or l)eat. The re- 
doublenient is useful against fencers who keep the original line of 
attack closed by liolding the parry without making a riposte. 

I he redoublenient. like the remise, is nonnally made troni within 
striking distance. The redoublenient with a blade action such as a 
beat, glide, or bind is more effective and safe in preventing a riposte 
than IS the straight thrust without a lakmg of the blade. 

The reprise, or retaking of the attack, differs from the remise and 
redoublemenl m that distance between the fencers has been 
increased at the end of the unsuecesstui original attack enough so as 
to require a recovery and lunge to continue. Hence it is sometimes 
easy to regard a reprise as a brand new attack. I hc distinction is one 
that causes difficulty only to directors. Tlic recovery from the 
original lunge is likely lo be made forward, and the renewed attack 
Itself nay be simple or compound. Attacks with action on the blade 
are useful here since they have the added advantage ol preventing 
Ihc deleiider from landing a riposte. 

1 . Make renewed at t.icks again si leiicers who (a) make in- 
complete parries and do not iiposte. {h) parry but lad to riposte, or 
parry .md delay the riposte, or parry .md ni.ike a wild riposte, (t) 
parry and try to a compound riposte, (d) parry and/or retreat but do 
not riposte. 

2. Make rchcwed attacks with blade action or opposition to stop 
ripostes. 

3. Renewed attacks should be premeditated. 

4. I or nia\inium etfect. have your renewed attacks I olio w series 
ot simple direct attacks. 

5. Don't overdo renewed attacks, surprise is essential. 



PROGRESSION OF LEARNING 

It is useless lo expect consistent progress troin the leiuing novice 
unless he possesses a firm grounding in the luiidaineiitals ol the 
spoit. I cncing manuals are usually based on some natuial progres- 
sion of learning. Ihc progression given here is a lationally oideied 
listing of fencing tcclniKiues. arranged from the simplest fur.da- 
nientals u> more and more complex moves. I he order set down here 
IS that derived from our own experience, m consultation withotbiCi 
jencmg masters. We cannot stress too much that ordeily proga-ssion 
in learning is of the utmost importance, being the only practical way 
lo progress* m feiiemg. bor example, the lunge must be learned by 
itself before it can be comliined with othei actions in even a simple 
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iillack: a simple attack must be mastered before a compound attack, 
etc. All this may seem obvious, but too often tlic pupil trier to go 
ahead before he has mastered the fundamentals. There is a great 
tejnptation for the begmncr who has difficulty in mastering simple 
actions to attempt more complicated moves, especially to work on 
some favorite tricky attack that may serve him for awhile but will 
seriously hmit his potential for development as a fencer. 

Some small variations in the order presented here may be desired 
by the masters and indeed may be advisable for some fencers. 
Teaching the cut over, tor example, probably had best be postponed 
with a fencer who shows a tendency to pull back his arm on the 
attack, since practicing the cutovcr may reinforce this fault and 
thereby produce a bad habit. Nevertheless, in general, the simple 
moves must be mastered before the complex, which are mostly built 
upon the simple ones. 

Whether or not the master or the feneer decides to work strictly 
from this progression, some plan for development is essential, l-cw 
Ihhigs are more time wasting and frustrating than haphazard 
skipping about from half-learned simple moves to complex ones for 
which the learner is unprepared. 

Progressive Steps 

1 Physical preparedness (warm-up, calisthenics, conditioning) 

2. l-ootwork (without weapons, hand on hips) in (a) guard, (b) 
advance and retreat, and (c) lunge 

3. Hand positions and actions (still without weapons) in (a) 
guard, (b) advance and retreat, and (c) lunge 

4. Holding the weapon 

5. The basic salute 

6. Coordinating the extension ol the arm with footwork in (a) 
guard, (b) advance, (e) retreat, (d) lunge, and (e) combinations of 
these actions 

7. llancJ position in guard of six and four 

8. Learning measure (distance that can be reached) by lunging 
against a wall or another fencer 

9. .Studying limits of the valid and nonvahd targets and the lines 
of attack (outside, mside, high, and low) 

10. Straight thrust 

1 I. I'.ngagement.s and changes of engagement 
I 2. The disengage 
1 3 The cutover 
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Basic Defense 



CHARLES R. SCHMITTER 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

I. Simple parry (lateral parry) 

h Line Hand breast high 

Point mouth-forehead 

Point nio\es widtli ot the neck 

Low Line Hand breast high 

Point at opponent's knee 
IL Circular or counter parry 4-6 (7-8) 

Hand and point as above 
111. Seinieircular parry 4-7, 6-8, and vice versa 

Hand and point as above 

Teaching Progressions 

Simple parry, form 2 hues A and B engaged in 4 

1. On "T* A extends and disengages 

On "2" A liinges-H parries 6 (later ripostes) 

On "3" A recovers go through all simple parries as above. 

2. OirM" A extends and lunges- B parries (ripostes) 
On "2'' A recovers 

Circle and half-circle parries may be done as above. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. To have the proper mechanical relationship between the 
defeiuling and the attacking blades, the hand must be breast high 
and the point at least the height of the mouth (forehead). 

2. The hand travels laterally and tlio point with it lar enough to 
dose the hue. 

3. To make circular parries, use the finger (or wrist) to make the 
circle. The point returns to its starting point, passing umht the 
opposing blade. 
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Advanced Techniques 



HUGO M. CASTELLO 
New York University 
New York, New York 

CHARLES R.SCHMITTER 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

L ( oiupound all«icks 

A. 1-2 fciiU ()! (liscng;ii»c um\ deceive a siniple parry 

B. Double feint ot diseiigage and deeeivc a ejreular [)arry 
(\ 1-2 low-high «iiul vice versa in both rnside and outside 

lines 

[). Coupe and deceive Coupe and double 
I . Beat and doeejve Beat and double, etc. 
II. ( onipound parries (any coinbuiation using niore than one 
pariy) 

A. Two or more simple parries- 4-6, 6-4, etc. 

B. Simple and eircular and viee versa simple 4, eountor 4, 
simf)le 6. eounter 6, etc., and vice versa 

C. I wo or more circular parries counter 4 eounter 4, 
counter 6 counter 6, etc 

I). Simple and half circle simple 4 half circle to 7, snnole 6 

half ciicle to 8, etc., and vice versa 
I . Counter and half circle counter 4 half circle back to 7. 

counter 6 half circle back to <S. 

III. Indirect and Compound ripostes 
Disengage 1-2 double, etc. 

IV. Stop thrust time thrust countcrtimc 
V. Actions on the blade 

VI. Attacks on the march advance and lunge. Balestia lunge 
VII. Remise repri.se 

Teachmg Progressions 

Ci)n\pt)Whl pun ICS. Use organ: <dional patterns Irom "Basic 
Defense" with additional counts. 1 ne parries may later be practiced 
by having the attacker recover and parry while the defender ripostes 
With a lunge. Lines may later be alternated by eomhinmg counter 
wit h simple pan 'cs. 
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Compound anac ks, Organi/c as in defense exeept no\v«Tttaek. 

1-2 forni 2 lines A and B engajiecl in 4 

1. On '1 ' A extends and disengages 

On *'2" B parries A evades and iunges 

On *'3'' A reeovers go through all eoinpound attaeks as above 

2. On **r* A extends and B parries A deeeivej, and iunges 
On "2" A recovers 

Teaching Suggestions 

lo execute efteetive compound parries, firactiee to develop a 
feeling for the place at winch one would expect to encounter the 
opposing blade, if it is not met, it will not be, so parry again with 
simple, counter, or half circle. Ketreaters (chronic) may be forced to 
parry by placing Iheiii on guard with the back foot agauist the wall. 
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Good Fencing Through Good Footwork 



GEORGE SA^•TELL1 
Salle d'Armes 
New York, New York 

in today's conipctilivc fencing, speed is of the utmost 
importance. To achieve speed, good lootwovk and proi^cr balance 
are prime requisites. It is. therefore, essential to begin with good 
form. A fencer who is placed properly in the cn garde position and is 
able to move freely both m and from this position, should be able to 
develop speed and ultimate competence in tournaments. 

The classical cn }:^ardc position calls for right angle plaeenieni of 
the leet with the heels about one and one-half feet apart The knees 
are bent outwarti so that an ii laginary hne could be drawn from the 
knee to just forward of the arch of each foot. Body weight should be 
evesdy distributed between both legs with the torso erect and in 
perfect profile, i-iom th: very beginning it should be stressed that 
the head be held eu'ct and in line with the spine, profiled as the 
torso, with no tendency to lean either forward, backward, or 
especiaiiv. sideways. .Shoulders should be relax'' 1 with the weapon 
arm sliguuy extended. The upper part of the ret' arm is held shgiitly 
below shoulder height with the forearm bent at right angles to it. 
and the hand held in a neat but relaxed position, bron) this basic 
position, the fencer will make all her moves and will return to this 
position when a movement is <:oini)letecl. It is niost inii)ortant, there- 
fore, that the position be maintained correctly and that pupil or 
teacher make no aMempt to alter it for the sake of comfort. This 
stance has evolved through the centuries as tlie one most practical 
for fencing, and if properly ta;;en it should also he the most com- 
fortable As the legs strengthen and develop, there will be no 
I)roblems in holding the stance for long periods of time. 

The fencer moves forward with an advance and backward with a 
rcitcuL To advance, the front foot is lifted uiul moved ahead and the 
back foot IS ^Iso lifted and placed down so that the fencer has 
moved forward a distance v)f approximately one foot, S\e arrives at 
her new destination in her original stance. Ihis is most inii)c)rtant 
the distance l^ctween the feet should never vary (rom that of the 
original cn ^ardc position. The retreat is the reveise of the advance 
back foot IS lifted, placed down, front foot follows, and original 
position IS regained. At no time should there by any shuffling or 
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blulinji ot the to 't, nor should ihe fool bo hfloci loo hiiih off Ihc 
izround one ineh . qiuic enougli. I ho advaneo and retreat should, 
Iherolore, ht- erisp and luiy stops. 

The lutiiiv rocjuires a rapid for\Vt»rd niovenionl of the front foot, 
wilh ihe body being propelled torward by a swift extension of the 
rear leg. The rear aim is snapped slrajghl in a line parallel lo the baek 
leg, and the Iront arm is extended as the front foot begins to leave 
the ground, or slightly before, but never later. The movement of the 
torward foot when it meets the ground after an advaneo or lunge 
should always be one of heel first, proeiseiy as we would take an 
ordinary step m wilking, the heel arrives first and the foot rolls 
dcnvn until it assumes a flat-to-tho-giound position. Walking is a very 
natural thing, the toot work movements doseribod here will also 
beeomo natural if praciieed sufficiently and eorrectly. 

Line drills should be given fiociuontly to the bogiiuiing tenoor. By 
constant praetiee of the adv uieo, retreat, and lunge, th" young 
tenoor will bo able to move ea,sdy in his later feneing endoivois. bOot 
exoroisos oan bo varied- a seiies of advanees can bo tollowed by a 
lunge, alter locovery, a retreat and a lunge, or two retreats, one 
advanee and lunge Any eombination ot the basse slops oan be used. 
However, the pupii should always maintain her lunge foi a second or 
tw ). I his will develop strength in hei leg^ and increase the sense ot 
balanoe. Smee the c\eneses are done on eominand, the instructor 
should attempt to vary not only the movements, but also the speed 
with whieh the eomniand is given. This will avoid anv kind of 
nieohanioal exoeution and will keep the fencer oonoontialmg on not 
only the partieular novement, but also when it should bo done. 
During the drill the instructor can and should n\.ko fro(juent breaks 
to eorieet any error m form or execution. T' wilt ^^ivo the fencer J 
I est period which is (juUe nee^ssary in exorcises like these. Irrors 
will be (juite c{nnmon among begin lers and the instructor should bo 
particularly aware of the following mistakes whieh can, if done 
consistently without correction, result in stunting the foi.cei\ 
'(VAth not only tor a short period, but possibly foiever. 
Mere are some key errors. 

Starting the lunge with the bouy fust. By doing this the feneei not 
only disturbs the entiie balance ol the iiiovement, l)ut will present 
lier opponent with a nice luicy target long betore her pom* 
app'^oaches her adveisary. 

Letting the head drift over to the side. Once the iKMd is not held 
correctly, a weight sb.ift e\is{s. It r» (}Uite simple lor the (oncer to 
compensate to. the shift but as she does thi she puts -'dditional 
strain on muscles (paiticularly shou der muscles^ which should be 
left free lor easy coni ol ot the \u'ap( n. 
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dcfcMdmg and deceive ihe expcetcd parry wuh a second ACinn: so 
that >ou tan now make a (eint ol a str.jglit-thrust. disengage, a 
one-two. double, a cut-ovei. a disengage to the high or low line, and 
so on. 

*f this eoniponnd attack works, keep using it until it Knls. it in«iy 
fail either because your opp nent no longer parries the fiisi a^UMi 
or because she parries both actions. If she no longer parries the tirst 
«tCtion, return to your direct attacks. If a second parry is added, you 
may deceive that one also, but be careful not to get too coiaplicated 
o: you may be hit before you complete your attack. 

By limiting yovirsclf to one or two attacKS you provide ample 
opportunity to perfeet such actions m a boutmg situation. Fins 
means ih«u when the opp<.)rtunity arrives, you must iinmediatelv 
j;ei/.e that opportuinty to score. By usnv a given attack ag'in and 
again you will gain conhdence in your ability to use it when >ou 
really need a touch. Whenever you practice bouting keep your 
attacks relatrxejy simple. Use two or three actions until they work 
well for you. 

It IS important to fee! confident of storing when you «itiack. It 
you entertain the lightest doubt of the success of an attack, you are 
liable to withdraw an instant before you reach. You may also atta^^k 
with enough hesitation to slow your action so that :t lacks tlu drive 
necessary to score, a direct attack must be made with conviction in 
order to be effective. 

It IS also essential to know your lunging distance. II you aie out 
of distance it is i waste of energy to make an attack which will lall 
short of the target. Fencers often 'ence just out ol distance, ai.d 
they often retreat out of distance as a part oi tfieir defense, so it is 
important to learn to make an etfective advance-attack or ballestra- 
attack. Tlie beginner often iiKikes the mistake of tencnig too close to 
her opponent. Altliougli you will not have t(^ work so hard to reach 
from u closer position, you are more e«isi|y hit when you are close. H 
you make a lull lunge fiom less th«in lungmg distance, yoi wiii 
probably miss your target, so learn the coriect distance <in(i - o not 
carelessly allow yourself to be drawn loo clo^e. 

Defense 

To avoid being touched is th" first objective rn booting. Any lime 
.spent III developing sniali. neat, nut etfective panics will be time well 
sper.». 

iVy not to parry leints unless you use a va- ty ol pairic . Your 
opponent wu\ leel you out by iiiak ig feints so try to contuse her by 
changing your reactions. Try to parry when tli" lunge is on its way, 
then make it fast and clean, 'fhis makes it dillicult to plan 
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conipouiul attacks agimist you. Add this to Lliaiigiiig distance and 
you will be difficult to hit. 

Don't be afraid to retreat out of distance of an attack, but never 
go farther back than necessary or too ipuch ground will be lost and a 
npoMc ina\ be impossible. By stepping lust out of range you can 
make a fast parry and nposic to score before your opponent lull> 
recovers her distance. 

Keef) on the move. If you plant yourself m one spot, even }( you 
move your hand, you allow the other fencer to get set wlncli is 
usually a niLstake. You may also find it hard Ut move dynamically 
from a state of iiiiniobility. If you move often and n a relaxed, hght 
way. you will find you aie ready to move at any moment the need 
or opportunity arises. By bciu^ always ready to move your pleasure 
ill fencing will increase as you become more alert to a.ny and all 
possibilities. 

I'ocus your eyes on the center oi your o()ponentN target rather 
than on the blade. I lie blade Inovo^ too far and too fast to see well. 
If your eyes follow a large, lateral movement of the blade, the )int 
can leturn to line ()uicker tlian your eyes so you may miss a critical 
action. By f(K using on a central point you will oe able to see the 
whole *itUon develof) rather than jusi a segment of it. 

These < ucs to boutnig strategy only scratch tlu surface ot an 
interesting si.bjocl. ("ry to use this n^^)rmation as a guide line from 
whicii to expand. Sound strategy ^.alls for sound techn»'iue. In a 
word, keep it simple and neat. 
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Part 11. Attacks 

8. Attack 

Sinipio iiuiirocl 
10. Att.ick of OIK- hlacK- nio\cnuMi. 
I L Press 
12. Double 
' K Direct altjck 
14. Prejuralion 



Pan III. Vurncs 

15. 1-2 

16. Parry 

17. ( ounler-quarle (: glit-lianded) 
1 >». i*arry used lor coule 
I 9. P.irry srxte 

20. Seini-cireul.ir 

21. Counler-tiuarte w« .-handed) 



a. Straight thrust 

b. Preparation 

c. Bind 
(' Lunge 

e. Compound 

f. Simple 

g. Offensive action 

h. Coupe 
I. Riposte 



a. Opposition 

b. Clockwise 

c. Offensive aelion 

d. Lateral 

e. Oefeiisive aetion 
i. Counterelockwise 

g. Counter 

h. Parry septinie 
1. Parry q unite 

I'art iV. Terms and Rules 

Select the best answer lo the (}uestion .-.id place the cor- 
lespondmg letter on the bkniK m front of the (]uestion. 

22. Uncie is the valid «arget area m foil for both id mi and 
women'* 

a. 1 ntire lackel plus hib o\ mask 

b. Area between neck and grom. minus arms 

c. i xtended lacket. Iront and back, plus bib. 

ZX In which lines is the hand held in supination*^ 

a. 1 L6.7 c. <S,6.7,4 
^^ 2.3.5. i d. 4.6.3.5 

e. 1.2.4.7 

24. Which ot the lollowmg lines, one high and one low. ac- 
c<)mpan> each (,i'iei on the body'* 

<i. ^) and H c. 4 and 3 

b. 4 and (> d. 3 and 5. 

25. il you arc piolccting the low niside line with the hand in 
supination, \ou .nc on gu ^rd in which line* 

a. Pnnie Septiine 

b. Odavo d. Quarte. 
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-6. When protcctmi; the low outside line with the hand in 
pionalion. a person is on guard in which hue' 

a. Secondc c. Scptiiiu- 
h. Octave d. Sixle 

27. Winch hnes are tlosesi to tl.;; iior.foil arm'* 
iJ. 4 and 6 ^ 7 and H 

b. 6 and 8 d. 7 and 4. 

28. How must a vahd touch in foil ho stored'' 

a. On the body 

i). With the foible o* the blade 

c. On the jacket 

d. With the tip. 

29. When is the number ol touches ordinarily required tor 
victory in women's and men's toil'* 

a 4 for women. 5 ^>i men 

b. The same, four touelies 

c. 3 for women, 4 for men. 

30. Mow IS a riposte defined'' 

a. An attack 

b. \i\ offensive action alter .in> p.irrv 

c. A defensive action 

d. An offensive action followuiii a successful counter parr> 
e Ail offensive action following a successful parry. 

31 . WJiat are the two types of ripostes? 

a. Simple and compound 

b. Straight thrust and riposte 

c. Disengage and parry 

d. Immediate and coinpound. 

32. What IS a stoi>!hrust7 

a. A cv>unter oitensivc action 

b. Used to gain a period of time 

c. Arrivi-s bclore the hnal movement oi a compound attack 
IS inuiated 

i\. AntKjpates the hnc ol .itio k and closes it in such .i wa\ 
as to lilt th" opponent. 

/I and n ate /(fian^ in ilu foUawmii utuatUftis, 

33. I'cncei A disengages and h Is fcMK<r H at the same time thai 
B parries, misses the [)lad.* but r posies and touches A an 
instant later. What is the Tecision'^ 

a. 'I ouch against B c. N)thingdone 

b. Touch against A d. boul. 
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34. KciKcr B c\c<.tilcs a couic. I cnccr A parries iind ripostes, 
l-entor B piirrios the npoMc jiui hits A\ Aim with Ikt 
riposte. What is the Jccision ' 

a. Touch diZcJinst A t ouch against B 

b. I-oui tl. Notiiing clone. 

35. I'cncer A tlisengajics \MtIi a bent arm uid hits with <i bent 
arm. 1-enccr B at the sar.ic instant (iocs a 1-2 conectK and 
hits A. What IS the deci'^ion'' 

a. Touch cigajnst B t. Nothi vj^ done 

b houi tl. loucli atianist A. 

36. l-encer A perloinis a coule-coupe-disengcijie. I cncer B 
parries an opposition, lateral, and later.i! parries. l-eiKer A 
decei\es the Imal lateral pdirv and hits What attack has 
leiKcr A used to hit B'* 

a. Coule-coupc-disengage 

b. Coule-coupe- double 

c. (*oulc-coupe-l-2 

d. (*oule'Ct>upe-di*«.n*!:ige"Ntraigni thrust. 

37. IVncer B does a beat intending: tt* ,itt.ick uiih a bedt- 
disenyage. At Ihe moment lencei B bedls the blade teiKer 
A extends her arm and hits B. WMiat is the decision * 

a. louch on A. attack was In-at-disengage 

b. NcthiPii! done 

t Toutlion B. attack uas a stop-thrust 

d, louch on B, attack uas a Mme-thrust. 

3N. I'encer B diseiiizaj^es l encer A panies but dela>s her 
n,H>sie. 1^ remains on the lunge and hits A. What attack was 
used'^ 

a. Disengage c Remise 

b. Kedo-iMement d. Stiaight thrust. 

3*^ l eneei A executes a countei. lateral, and a lateial parry in 
Older, and stops the attack. What attack has tencei B used' 
a. 1-2-3 c. Double- 1-2 

h. l)ouhle-<'isengage d. I -2- double. 

40. I*emei B executes a lateral, a countei and a lateMl parr\ 
and stops the attack. Wliat attack has lencer A used" 

a. Coule-disc'igage 

b. ('oupe-doid)le 

e. l)ouble-(lis Migage 

d. Dise'igage-double-ihsenuage. 
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Part V. Fencing Situations 

in the followinti scries select the best answer to each question and 
place the corresponding letijr on the blank in front of the question. 
Three touches constitute a bout. 

41. A and B arc lencing. 13 touches A. A touches B inimediatciv 
lollowing a touch on the arm. B touches A with Hie tlal of 
the i)l;»^V'. The tune hniil is reached. Now is the bout 



scored? 

A B 

Li J_ 

L W 

f> 1 0 

vV L 

^ Q_ {_ 

W L 

d. 111 II 



L W. 

42. C* and D are fencing. 1) touches C C touches D. D touches 
C. C disengages and hits I) but I) does a time thnist and hits 
C. D disengages. C panics. I) goes on m and hit^ while siill 
in the Uingc. How is the bout scored*^ 



C 0 

.i 1 1 1 M 

I, W 

h. Ml I 

I \V 

c n M J 

W I 

*J N ill 

W L 



4^, \ and D are fencing. A (<niches IX A (ouches I). I) louehcs 
A. I) touches A. liniC hmil is leaeiied. The bout is begun 
again auu A forces 1) oH the «>trip aflei a warning has been 
given. Mow ks the bout scored'' 
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a. M LL 
W L 

b. n LLi 
w 

c. n Li incomplete 

44. B dnd C .110 feiici.i^. Band (* toucli simultancc^t'sly. Joublc 
touch IS ruled by the director. B stops before the conimaiul 
'Mi.ih" Ks given and is •n.incdMteh touched by C. B touches 
(' jltc*- A foul IS eon iiiiltcd. C touches B. H hits (' vuh the 
flat ol the blade .uul then v/ith the tip. (* touches B. Time 
limit IS reached, ilow is the bout stored'' 



a. Ill _L 

T w 

b. 1 U 11 

u mi H 

d. LLL !1 

w w 

45. In <|uestions M) through 42. whiJi peison \v thv 
touinaiiK'nl'^ i .ich person h.ul two bi.ni-^. 

a. A 0. ^' 

b. B d. n. 
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A Fencing Knowledge Test 



HERTA FRIEDRICH 
17288 Taylor Lane 
Occidental, California 

*I'be knowledge tost wlucli following was devised to test eoilege 
students wJu) liave concluded a course in fenci"^ consisting of thirty 
40-niiivite sessions. The content ot the course js as follows, 

I. I'ootwork and basic body positions 

Ivn guarde 

Lunge and recovery 

Advance; retreat 

Advance and lunge, retreat and lunge 
Lunge, recovery forw.iid, and second lunge 

11. Offensive Technuiues 

A. Attacks 

Direct: *1 l^rust.beat thrust 
Indirect; Disengage; beat disengage 
Composite. One. two 

One, two. three 

i-eints lollowed by deceive of duett parry 
Double ifeiiit ol disengage fe'lowed by de- 
ceive ol count M-parry) 

Pressure. C\)ulc or ulide 
Bind 

(•nvelopnienl 

B. Ripostes 

1 Direct 2 Disengage 3. One, two 

III. Delensive lechnuiues. iMcnch Panics (4, 6 also Uav line) 
1 Diiect 2 Coui^ler 3. Oppos ion 

(V Analysis (,l ,ippiopiMte deii.ise oi ollense to be used against 
various techniques and we.iknesscs in lorin. 



V. Knowledge of Rult^s 

( ostunie and eijuipnicnt 

Terminology 

Sconng 



Judging tcniehes 
Right ol way 
Directing 
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The course conleiU is covered liirougii the tollowing methods* 

Analysis, demonstration and praolioe ol techniques and of simple 
fencing situations and tactics 

Distribution of mimeographed fencing tcrnunology* 
Discussion of rules and officiating 

I^'cncing competition conducted by and among Uio students 



FENCING KNOWLEDGE TEST 

I. DIRKCTIONS: Write T before the statement it it is true. W te F 
before tiie statemeiit if wholly or partially false. 

(F) 1. The pnniary function of the director is to judgo 

materiality of touches. 
(F) 2. The director may only halt the bout upon receiving a 

signal to do so from a judge. 
(T) 3. When a fencer has her arm extended and her point 

threatens her opponent's valid target, the opponent must 

execute an action on the blade in order to gam the rigLt 

of wa y, 

(T) 4. The rules re<|uire Ihe tip of the foil to be taped at all 
times. 

IF') 5. After any halt by the director action is always resumed 

at the center of the strip. 
(I-') 6. When fencers are placed on guard before the sirjial to 

fence, they should be pcifioned so that their foils are in 

contact. 

(T) 7. There is no limit to the number of fouls a fencer may 
score. 

(1*) 8. During a bout the feiucrs change sides each hme one of 

the fencers has scored *\vo touclies. 
(F) 9. The judges should sigv>l the director to halt only wh mi 

good touches are scored. 
(I') 10. During a competition a fencer should call "Touch'*, 

whenever slie tlrnks her opponent has touched. 
(T) 1 1. Penalty touches are never subtiactcd from the offending 

fencer's score but arc added to lit: opponent's. 
(T) 12. Again.st a pressure attack in which Ihe attaekei has 

gained contiol ot her opponent's weapon, the app;o- 

priate defensive action would be a countci-parry. 
(T) 13. When one fencer parries an attack but does not nposly. 

there is no need ior tlie other to parry in order to gain 

the light of way. 
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n 
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I. 
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w 





(T) 
(F) 



14. According 
touches. 

15. According 



II. COMPLHTION 

(simple indirect) 1. 

(simple direct) 2. 

(pressure) 3. 

(composite) 4. 

(simple indirect) 5. 

(P/2) 6. 

(5 min.) 7. 

(parry) 8. 

(riposte) 9. 

(sabre, epee) 10. 

(deceive) 1 1. 

(feint) 12. 



lo the score sheet "A" has defeated '*B'' by 2 
to the score shco.t "C" has lost two bouts. 



The disengage lunge is an example of a 

attack. 

Beat hinge is an example of a 

attack. 

The coule or glide is an example of a 

attack. 

The "1, 2" IS an example of a attack. 

Beat disengage lunge is an example of a. ... . 
attack. 

The director has a numerical vote of. 

The time limit for an official women's bout is 



A defensive movement that blocks or deviates 

an offensive action is a 

An offensive action made by n fencer who has 

just parried an attack is a 

The two fencing weapons used in men's com- 
petition, other than foil, are and 



Fencer A avoids Fencer B's attempted beat by 

disengaging. This is called a 

Fencer A extends in the inside line in an 
attempt to provoke Fencer B to open her 
oustide line. The techni(iue used by Fencer 
A is called a 
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(ready, Fence) 13. Once the fencers are on guard, the director 

asks, ** ?" and follows with the 

order, ** ,". 

(stop-thrust) 14. If a fencer simply extends her arm during her 

opponent's attack she is making a 

(loss of touch) 15. The penalty for crossing the rear limit of the 

strip with booth feet while retreating ia . . . 



(point in line) 16. When a fencer has her arm extended and her 
point threatens her opponent's valid target, 
she is said to have 

(double touch) 17. When there is no right of way and both 
fencers have touched, the decision should be 



(no change) 18. When there is no right of way and both 
fencers have touched, the result to the score 
IS . 

(raised hand) 19. The judge's signal to the director to call a 
halt is 

(la belle) 20. The final touch in a three-all bout is called 



III. DIRnCTlONS. Choose the one best answer to the following 
statements. 

Write the number of the answer selected in the space provided. 

(3) 1. Fencer A extends in the inside hne: Fencer B maintains a 
closed outside Une. An appropriate attack for Fencer A 
would be: 

1. Disengage hinge 2. One, two lunge 

3. Beat disengage lunge 



(3) 2. Fencer A attacks; Fencer B uses an opposition parry and 
makes no immediate attempt to riposte. An appropriate 
action for Fencer A would be: 

1. Direct parry and riposte 2. Release pressure and 

recover 

3. Counter-parry and riposte 



(2) 3. Fencer A always attempts to parry as qui^^kly as 
possible. Her parries usually conclude with a downward 
action. Against such an opponent one should use: 

1. Beat attack 

2. One, two atiack 

3. Direct attack 
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(3) 4. Fencer A attacks, Fencer B parries; 

Fcneer A disengjges, Feneer B parries. An appropriate 
action for Fencer A would be: 

1. Counter-parry and riposte 

2. Disengage riposte 

3. One, two riposte 

(1) 5. Feneer A beats in the inside line, Feneer B involuntarily 
responds toward the beat. An appropriate attack for 
Fencer A would be: 

1. Beat disengage lunge 

2. Beat lunge 

3. Disengage beat lunge 

IV. DIRECTIONS: The illustration below represents a fencing 
strip. The letters indicate the positions of judges and fencers. 
For questions #1 and #2 select the letters which will make the 
statements correct and write the selected letters in the space 
before the question, 

A C 



D 



(A, D) I. Fencors X and Y arc both right-handed. If 
only two judges arc being used, those judges 
would stand at and 

(A, C) 2. Fencer X is right handed, I-Vnccr Y is IcIV 
handcd. If only two judges arc being used, 
tiiosc judges would stand at and 



Directions for #3-#10: Select from the followmg list of pov 
sil'e decisions, the decision wlncli will make the statement cor- 
rect and write it in tlic space before the question. 

Touch for X No touch Double touch 

Touch for Y Abstain I-oul 
(Touch for X) 3. 1-cnccr X attacks I-'cnccr Y. When questioned 

by the director. Judge A and Judge B each 
say, *'Touch". The director is convinced that 
the attack was foul. The director's decision 
should be: 
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(No Touch) 4. Fencer X attacks Fencer Y. When question- 

ed by the director, Judge A and Judge B 
each say, "Touch'\ The director is con- 
vinced tiiat the attack was foul. The 
director's decision should be: 

(Touch-X) 5. Fencer X attacks Fencer Y. When question- 

ed by the director. Judge A votes **Touch," 
Judg<\ B abstains, the director votes, "No 
touch''. The director's decision will be. 

(Touch-Y) 6. Fencer X extends and lunges. As X lunges. 

Fencer Y simultaneously extends her ;»rni. 
Judge A and Judge B each say, "Touch". 
Judges C and D say, "Foul". The director's 
decision will be: 

Fencer X attacks Y, Y parries and ripostes. 
Judge A says, **No touch," Judge B ab.stains, 
the director has no opinion. Judge C says, 
*Toucli," Judge 1) abstains, the director has 
no op-nion. The director's decision will be- 
(Touch-X) 7. The tip of the foil lands on Fencer Y's back 

shoulder. 

The judge's vote should be: 
(Touch-X) 8. The tip of the loil lands on the chest of 

Fencer Y, but the attack was with a bent 

arm. The judge's vote should be: 
(Touch-X) 9. The tip lands on the bib of Y's mask. The 

judge's vote should be: 
(Abstain) 10. There is a bend in Fencer X's foil but the tip 

of the foil is not visible to the judge. The 

judge's vote should be: 
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Bower Test of General Fencing Ability 



MURIEL BOWER 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

Tins (C.St of genera! fencing ability can be used to obtjin class 
ranking, it includes elements of attack and defense, speed, timing, 
and a degree of strategy. It is a round robin test, each participant 
being tested with all others, althoiigli a cla.ss may be divided into 
pools of si;: or seven to save lime. Fencers with the highest number 
of wins are first, etc. 

Materials Needed 

Chalk, pencils, running .scoresheets, one master scoresheet for 
each pool, a 3 x 5 inch card (or any 5 inch measure), and regulation 
fencing 'equipment. 



Duties of the Participants 

The class works in groups of three, with any number of three 
being tested at once. Thus a pool of six would have two groups of 
three each working at the same time. 

The Defender is required to come on guard with her back foot 
against the wall. She has to defend her.self again.st five attacks with 
any parry or parries she chooses. After five attacks, she changes 
places and becomes the attacker. 

The Attacker has to determine her lunging distance by finding 
how far from the defender she can s«and in a guard position and still 
reach the defender's target with a full lunge. When this distance is 
deternnned, the scorer draws a chalk ^*starting li.ie" along the inner 
border of the attacker's rear foot. Another line is drawn five inches 
nearer the wall from the starting hue. This is designated as the *7oul 
line." 

The attacker then has to come on guard with her back foot 
behind the starting line. She is required to make five attacks in her 
own time, each one beginning from behind the starting line. Any 
attack may be used, providing it is made with a contmuous forward 
motion. This means that an attack, once begun, has to be continued. 
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There can be no false starts, alMiough feints are allowed provided 
that they are a pare of the attack. 

At the conclusion of each attack, the rear foot hns to be on the 
floor behind the foul hne. This is to assure aproper hinge attack. 

After five attacks, the attacker changes places witli the opponent 
and becomes the defender. Two practice attacks may be made 
before scoring. 

The Scorer marks the chalk lines for each attacker. She also keeps 
score on the running scoresheet which is supphed to each group of 
three. The scorer also makes sure that the rear foot of the attacker 
remains behind the foul line, and that the attack is continuous. She 
should call out scores as they are recorded. 



Scoring 

1. One point is awarded to the attacker for each attack which results 
in a valid hit before the parry is executed. The blade cannot be 
replaced after a parry or a miss. A hit lias to be made with the tip 
of the point against the valid target. 

2. One point is awarded to the defcndei for each parry which suc- 
cessfully djflects the attack so that the point does not land. If the 
blade lands on a foul area after being deflected from the target it 
is counted as a successful parry. 

3. A zero is awarded if the attack fails to reach the target or lands 
on a foul area without being parried. If the attacker's foot passes 
over the foul line and the attacker is good, a zero is recorded. If a 
faulty attack is parried, the point is awarded to the defender. 

Order of Testing. The sequences of tests is determined by the Order 
of Bouts as set forth in the AVLA Rules. 

Master Scorcshects. One sheet for each pool should be retained by 
the test administrator. This should be an official AI'LA score.^heet. 
Scores arc transferred from running scoresheets to these to simplify 
in the evaluation of results. 

Reliability for this test was determined from the correlation of 
scores resuUing from two consecutive days of testing, using the same 
subjects in the siure order on each day. Fifty-one students at the 
University of Southern California were tested. Reliability obtained 
by the Pearson Product-Moment method was found to be .821^.046. 

Validity was obtained by comparing test results with results of 
round robin tournaments. Forty -eight students A^ere tested in this 
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way. Students were divided into pools of five and six. The tourna- 
ment was fenced during the thirteenth and fourteenth weeks of the 
students' first semester of fencing anJ the test was administered on 
the fifteenth week with the students competing against the same 
people in each case. Validity, as obtained by the Pearson Product 
Moment method of determining correlation, proved to be .802 ±.06.'^, 

RUNNING SCORESHEET 

Place the number of each player in the second column as she is 
ready to begin the test. The number is taken from the fencer's 
position on the master scoresheet. 

a. The attacker's number should be entered on the first line for 
each test and the defender's number on the second line. 

L. After five attacks the first defender becomes the new attacker. 
2. In the next five squares enter the number oj the scoring fencer 

for each attack. In the example, the attacker, No. 6, scored first. 

The defender, No. 7, scored next. On the third attempt neither 

scored so an **0" was recorded, 
,3. Total the points for each fencer in the Total column, listing the 

player's number, then the total score. There is a posrible 10 

points for a fencer. 



EXAMPLE 



Test 
No. 


Player 
No. 


1st 


Trial Number 
2nci 3rd 4th 


5th 


No. 


Total 
Score 


1 


6 


6 


7 


0 


6 


7 


6 




3 




7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


0 


7 


5 
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Criteria for Rating Selected Skills 
of Foil Fencing 



LYi\li\IE PAULEY EMERY 
California Polytechnic College 
Pamona, California 

Development of Rating Scale 

1. Basic tcchiiKjucs. iuul descriptive jnalysis of each, were 
selected according to authors ol various teneing hooks. 

2. A (|uestion»unre was sent to nicnibors ol the 1056-58 IXIWS 
I-encmg Coniniittee for approval and/or suggestions on the order and 
analysis ot skills. 

3. The skills to he included and their analysis were compiled. 
l*ach Item included was selected by a inaiority of the committee 
members. 

4. Validation occurred by ranking the score of the rating scale 
against the jury of experts' rating of each skill on each subject. 

5. A correlation was run between totaled judges' scores and the 
score received on the rating scale. The correlation was 0.8+. 

Administration of Rating Scale 

1. One student is tested at a time except when attacks and parries 
are tested. 

2. A check is placed by the skill analysis if speeilic part is 
present. 

3. A mark is placed beside good, fair, or poor. To receive good 
rating, no more than one part of the analysis should be lacking. 

4. Number value is assigned each skill: .3 = good. 2 = fair. I = 
poor. These marks are totaled with a perfect score being 21. 

5. Letter grades are assigned on this basis' A = above 1 .5 standard 
deviations above mean. B = 0.5 to 1.5 standard deviations above 
mean C = ±05 standard deviations from mean. 1) = 0.5 to 1.5 
standard deviations below mean. F = below 1.5 standard deviations 
Iron) mean. 

Letter grades: A = 21; B = 10-20; C = 16-18. I) = 14-15. F = 
below 14. 'I' scores- 21 = T score of 74; 20 = T score of 68; 1 ^ = T 
score of 62. 18 = T score of 56. 17 = T scoie of 48. 16 = T score of 
44; I 5 T score of .^8; 1 4 = T score of 32. 1 3 = T score of 26. 
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Rating Scale For Beginning Fencing Skills 



Directions 

A. Check .n t!ic space provided each skill wit!i a subjective rating 
of good, fair, or poor. 

B. Use a check to nidicate correct performance and a minus for 
incorrect performance on the breakdown of each skill (in the space 
provided). 

C. Additional comments may be written in the space on the 
extreme rigiit. 



I. On Guard. Good ; Fair ,Poor. 

Stili breakdown. 



Comments on 
form performance 



A. I'oil arm 

i. rjbow, comfortable distance from waist 

2. Pommel, flat on wrist 

3. Hand, supinated 

4, Point, in line with opponent's eyes 

B. Non-foil arm 

5. Upper arm parallel with floor 

6. Forearm at right angles 

7. Hand relaxed toward head 

C. Upper body 

8. Foil side of body toward opponent 

9. Trunk erect, head toward opponent 

10. Hips tucked under 

D. Lower extremities 

11. F'cet at right angles 

12. Distance two foot lengths 

13. Right foot toward opponent 

14. Knees over insteps 

15. Right knee toward opponent 



II. Advance" Good. 



Fair ", Poor. 



A. Lower extremities 

1. Right foot lift first, heel touches first 

2. Left foot one movement 

-^3. Both feet move cknsc to floor, no sliding 

CRITERIA FOR RATING SELECTED SKILLS OF FOIL FENCING 
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III. Lun::c: Good ; Fair ; Poor 

A. hoW arm 

1. lix tended shoulder high 

2. Hand supinated 

B. Non-foil arm 

3. Ann straightened 

4. Palm turned up 

C. Lower extrj! ntics 

5. Right ft )t i nward, straight line toward opponent 

— 6. Right knee over instep, toward oppoiieiU 

7. Left foot flat on floor 

8. Left knee and leg straight 

IV. Disengage* Good ; l-air , Poor 

1. On guard position 

2. Foil arm extended 

3. Drop foil arm around opponent's bell guard in same 

movement as arm extension 
4. Lunge 

5. Movement eontinuous and done with fuigeis 

V. Parry- Latera': Good : Fair Poor 

1. On guard position 

2. Hand half-supination tliroughout 

— 3. Middle of blade against opponent's middle 

4. Blade moved enough to eover line being attaeked 

5. Hand level no ehange 

VI. Parry -Counter: Good ; Fair Poor 

1. On guard position 

— 2. Circle made by finger ction 

3. Small circle 

4. Last three fingers 

5. Counter parry quarte counterclockwise 

6. Counier purry sixte clockwise 

7. I lain' .evel no change 

VII. Riposte Srrple: Good ; Fair ; Poor 

i. On i\ ird position 

2. I-oii(>v,> successful parry, no delay 

3, Arm extended il needed 

4. Lunge if needed 
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Officiating 



Women as Fencing Officials 

MIGUEL DE CAPRILES 
New York University 
New York, New York 

Bolh in the United Slates and inlerndlionaily, women have only 
reeeiUly been aeeepled as qualified otfieial.s for formal iioneolleguUe 
feneingi ev-mpetilions, and Ihen only in llie womenN foil events 
Tliey are few in number - a niueli .smaller proportion of the total 
female Jeneing population than one might cxpeet. The most recently 
printed edition of the Statutes oj the International I'enenii^ 
Federation lists only one woman among Class 2 directors (a 
Bulgarian wlio is primarily an administrator) and none in the top 
category (Class 3). A lew years ago, under a somewhat ditferent 
system, the international list included sueli famous world champions 
js the late Karen Laelimann of Denmark, llona !:lek of Hungary, and 
Irene Camber of Italy. There are women in the national roster of 
fencing officials m tlie United States, Australia, f-'inland, i-rance. 
Great Britain, ihingary. Ireland. Italy. Mexico, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R. 

(Jood officiating requires a sound knowledge of the competitive 
game, a mastery ol the rules of coiapetition. and a judicial 
lenqK^anient, I think it can he demonstrated that none of these 
(luahties is the exclusive property of the masculine sex. 

Tirst. It would be pomted out that the (juality of women's t<^il 
fencmg cannot be measured solely by whether fo^lswomen can beat 
loilsinen, factors other than knowledge of the game affect the result. 
Actually, there have been times in lencing, as in tennis, when the 
di 1ft re nee in competitive (luality was negligible. For example llelene 
Mayer in her prime could beat many of the best foilsinen in the 
world, and it was the consensus of experienced observers at the 1^)67 
World diainpionships m Montreal that the technical (juality of the 
fencing in tlie women's final had sekloni been surpassed in recent 
male or female toil competition, l-urlhermore. it is not necessary to 
be a top'fhght competitor to be an ab.solutely first-rate fencmg judge 
or director. Many of the lugiiesl-rated international officials on the 
Class 3 lis! never reached top competitive rank in their countries. 
Conversely, an astonishingly laige proportion of world and national 
champions never amount< 1 to much as fencing officials There are 
fencers who know the game thoroughly but lack the physical or 
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temperamental eapncity to win gold medals, and tlieie arc exeellenl 
feneers who do not have the interest or the patience to become good 
officials. 

The two skills, though related^ are quite separate, yet they do 
have an important factor in common: Tiure arc no '^natural" 
fencers, and there are no "natural" officials. One has to learn how to 
fence, and one has to icarn to officiate. 

I am incHned to think that the major reason why there are not 
more recognized women oflicials in fencing is that few of them ever 
go to the trouble of leammg how to officiate. It is not possible in 
this brief article to suggest in detail a training program for good 
fencing officials, but the main points are the three to which refer- 
ence has already been made: 

1. Acquifc a thorough knowledge oj the gamc-cg., read up on 
the theory ot fencing; attend jiy co'NpOition possible and follow 
the actions of the best fencers so that theic can be instant identlfi- 
cahon of the attack, parry, riposte, rennse, counter-aiia jk. etc., 
observe carefully the handhng of a formal bout by a competent 
president of jury, preferably in the company ot an experienced 
oflicial who can help analyze actions as they happen, and in general 
talk, breathe, and live fencing at every opportunity. 

2. Acquire a i}u)}ough knowledge oj the n/Zcv-e.g., read and 
reread the rules book, participate in various tests and quizzes given 
in judging schools and often published in such periodicals as 
American I-encmg, and discu.ss moot or controversial points with 
experienced oiticials. 

3. Develop ii juduml cttitude towtud ojjicuitmg assimnients 
-e.g., train your mind to Jivorre it.self from the identity in the 
competitors, looking only to an impersonal contestant on your left 
and an equally impersonal contestant on your right, remember that 
the overwhelming majority of officiating situations are basically 
simple and well defined, so that you must be lettcr-pci feet in 
handling the commonplace bclore you can deal confidently with th; 
rare, esoteric situation, volunteer for duty at any and all levels of 
competition as a means of seivmg your apprenticeship until your 
reputation brings reward of a.ssigninent to the higher rounds, 
cultivate humility ny realizing that the principal actors on the 
competitive stage are the fcnceis and not the officials; and exercise 
your lunctions with a calm authority, aloof noin debate with the 
competitor.s, that inspires confidence in your decisions. 

'Fheic are many excellent women ludgcs in the state and Icdeial 
systems ol the United States. There is no reason why we shonU! not 
have equally tine, judge-hke, feminine ollieials in fencing. 
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Officiating for the Beginner 



TOMMY F. ANGELL 
50 Florida Avenue 
Berkeley, California 

it has frequently been said that it takes five years of fencing 
experience to make a good fencer, ten years to make a good judge, 
and fifteen years to make a good director. If such be true (there are 
those who say it takes longer), there is strong reason for teaching the 
beguinmg fencer something about Judging and directing as soon as 
she is ready to face her opponent on the strip. All too often bouting 
is started with Httle or no instruction being given in the skills of 
conducting a bout. Nothing being said as to the how, what and why 
of officiating, judges (if any) lag along uncomp^hendingly or are 
completely disinterested; and the so-called bout either ends up as a 
jab-all or drags on interminably because of the lack of direction 
which IS often the case in beginning classes. 

The advantages in learning officiating techniques are threefold: 
First, for the individual herself, they help to develop leadership 
and quickness of decision. The fencer begins to learn to sort out the 
maze of thrusts, ripostes^ disengages and remises of a complex bout 
and soon can begin to analyze and place in sequence the movements 
of the fencer. This in turn helps her to analyze her own bouting 
techniques and helps her to think more quickly when she in turn is 
fencing. And the discussions which invariably arise out of early ef- 
forts to Judge and direct the bout help to develop a greater interest 
m the sport. In addition, as a spectator the fencer will have a greater 
appreciation of the function of the bout as a whole particularly if 
she has an opportunity to attend local tournaments in her area. 
Judging and directing give an awareness and feeling for the sport 
winch caimot always be gleaned from bouting alone, and moreover, 
it IS fun. 

Second, a jury is indispensable to the good conduct of the bout 
itself. Without a jury the bout may lag or get out of control, fencing 
n:ay become wild and corps-a-corps too frequent; touches may be 
called incorrectly or not at all, F'Vom a fencer's viewpoint there is no 
real bout without the jury, for it adds the touch of officiaHty to the 
winning or losing of the bout. In tl*e heat of battle it is difficult, or 
almost impossible, for the fencers themselves to determine whether a 
given touch was good or flat, directly foul or parried foul, or who hit 
fust if both fencers have hit somewhere. To truly determine who 
gamed the point and who is the eventual victon an impartial and 
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well-trained jury is indispensable; and to have a well-trained jury, 
instruction must be started at an early stage. 

Third, judges who have been taught the basic fundamentals of 
judging and directing are an asset in their own classes and to the 
fencing community ys a whole. Because of their understanding of 
the function of the bout they can perform such duties as timing and 
scoring in the course of the tournament and can, after practice m 
their own classes, help to judge the local tournaments. It is quite a 
burden on participating fencers to have to judge their own tourna- 
ments, and extra judges are always in demand. It should be 
emphasized that to be a good judge one does not necessarily have to 
be an outstanding fencer. Needless to say, since it takes so long, 
compar-nively, to develop an accurate sense of timing for judging 
and directing, the sooner it is taught, the better. 

The time factor should not, however, discourage fencing 
instructors from making an effort to teach officiating. It may look 
like a difficult or impossible undertaking in a begmning group, but 
basically, it is simple. Most teachers, of necessity, devote some time 
to tiie rules of fencing in their class programs, and ofhciating 
logically follows the rules discussion. A few suggestions are included 
here for the convenience of teachers who have not heretofore 
inc^' ded officiating in their fencmg program, or who have tended to 
sli it it as being of little importance. 

Since officiating is an incident of bouting, it should be started at 
approximately the same time. However,> before the student takes her 
position on the strip as a member of the jury, the following pomts 
should have been covered in class discussion: 

1. The vahd target. Emphasize that a good touch can be made on 
the back and on the neck. Also point out that the hip line may be 
difficult to determine and is not necessarily delineated by the 
fencer's jacket or other protective covering. 

2. What constitutes a **good" touch. F2mphasize that the tip or 
point of the fod must hit the vahd target. If the point hits and then 
shdes, or if the point is parried onto vahd target, it is still a good 
touch. However, a blade which is laid against the target, squeezed or 
pressed against the target, or one which is pulled back across the 
target, does not constitute a good touch. 

3. What constitutes a foul touch. Hinphasize that because a direct 
foul invahdates subsequent actions it must be called immediately. A 
point which lands J/>c'c70^ on other than valid target area constitutes 
a foul touch and stops the action. A point which is parried onto the 
body and is not on the valid target area Is a parried foul and does not 
stop the action. 

4. The function of the director. Point out that the director is in 
charge of the bout: she calls the participants on guard, a.sks if they 
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arc rcac^. and orders play to ocgin. She keeps the bout under 
control, calls corps-a-corps if it occurs, issues warnings il fencers 
become too rough, and prevents the contestants from becoming wild 
and uncontrolled by calling a propitious halt and once again starting 
them from an on guard position. At the same time she should keep 
the bout moving smoothly and cpiickly The director should 
concentrate on the ensemble of plays in order to be able to re- 
construct the action, to determine right of way. She stops the play 
by the command "halt.'* No action of the fencers is good prior to 
the command of ''play" nor after the command ''halt." The director 
awards the touches. 

5. The function of the judges, l-mpluisi/c that the judges assist in 
determining whether or not there was a touch. Their only duty is to 
raise their hands to get the director's attention as soon as they ^ee a 
touch on valid or invalid target. Upon questioning by the director 
they should answer a definite "yes'* if they see a touch, "no" if they 
saw no touch, or "abstain" it they have no opinion or are m doubt. 
Judges should be encouraged to take a stand and not to abstain too 
frequently. 

6. The voting procedure. Point out that in deciding whether or 
no! there was a touch each judge has one vote and the director has 
one and a half votes. If one judge abstains, or the two judges, dis- 
agree, the director will thus have the deciding vote. 

Many of the foregoing points can be brought out from tune to 
time as the class ()rogresses and prior to actual bouting. Much of it 
will undoubtedly be covered in a rules discussion, and it will be 
helpful if the instructor is herself familiar with the A.F.L.A, rules. 

As soon as feasible, and preferably at about the same time that 
bouting IS begun, the teacher should set up an actual bouting 
situation witli four judges and a director. It would be of considerable 
help if a demonstration bout by more experienced fencers could be 
arranged, but if such is not possible the instructor should act as the 
director at first so that the students have an idea as lo what is expect- 
ed of them. When the jury members have taken their positions and 
before beginning the bout, the following pointb should be explained: 

1. Which target to wateh. Attention is focused on the fencer 
opposite the judge and not on the near lencer behind whom the 
judge is stationed. 

2. Where to stand in relation to the competing fcneer. Judges 
should be at least three feet behind the near competing fencer and 
three feet to her side in order to avoid accidents and not to distract 
either the fencer or the director. However, if the near fencer m some 
manner cuts off the ludgc's view, the latter should move into a 
positi'Mi where she can see, but never in front ol the near fencer. 

3. How to move with the play. TL ludges should move forward 
and backward as the fencers advance or retreat so as to maintain at 
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all times the same distanee with relation to the feiieers as that whieh 
they had when the bout began. 

4. How to gain director's attention. Flie judge sliould raise her 
hand not eall out to the dircetor. However, if the direetor lias not 
seen the judge's hand go up, the judge should eall **halt** before the 
phrase eontinues mueh furtlier. If one judge has an opmion different 
from the other judge and the direetor fails to reeogni/.e both judges, 
the judge wiio lias been overlooked should speak up at onee. Haeh 
judge must make up her own mind and not let herself be influenced 
by the deeision of the other judge, 

5. Manner. Tiie judges must bo alert and make their deeisions 
<iuiekly. They may stand relaxed, but should not slouch. They must 
pay elosc attention to the target they are watehing. 

After eaeh toueh the instructor ean answer (juestions that may be 
pu/.zhng the judges or class members. As soon as the judging 
procedure seems t<^ be fairly clear-at most three or four bouts-the 
role of the directoi should be clarified, with particular einpliasison 
the following: 

1. Position. The director should stand about thirteen feet from 
the eompeting fcneers. equidistant between t '^m, and preferably 
faeing the scorers. However, when there are two left-handed feneers 
she should plaee herself on the open side of the feneers. She must 
move as tlie feneers move so as to remain at an e<jual distanee from 
the contestants at all times. 

2. Attitude. The direetor must be alert, speak with <|uiet 
authority, and should pay elose attention to the bout. She should 
stand ereet, and not sit down or lean against the wall or apparatus. 
Her demeanor sets the tone of the bout. 

3. What to watch. The director should attempt to see which 
fencer initiated the attack, so that the time of all other actions ean 
be determined and the touch awarded to the fencer who properly 
had right of way. It may be of some iieip to the beginner to suggest 
that siie concentrate on both blades and on the forearm of the 
fencer whose open side is toward the direetor. Beginning feneers 
fre<|uently earry a phrase no farther than a eounterattaek or 
continuation which will make it somewhat easier for the beginning 
direetor to analy/e. The analysis should be mental, not verbal, but if 
it is of help during the learning proeess to voeally eall these(|uence 
of aetions, no harm will be done. 

4. Proecdure. if the direetor sees a judge's hand go up, or though 
no hand goes up the direetor thinks she saw a toueh, she should eall 
"halt" immediately, liaeh judge should be asked whether or not 
something oeeurred on the target she was waiehing. No particular 
language is re<|uired upon asking the judge, but *'good toueh?" or 
*'Dk1 you see a hit?" is usual. 
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In teaching officiating there is no substitute for actual student 
participation, and the more often students arc given the opportunity 
to try. the faster they will learn. In a busy class schedule where tune is 
restricted, some instructors may feel that any instruction in 
officiating is too time-consuming. However, once such instruction is 
given it becomes more easily worked <nto the schedule, and the 
instructor may be rewarded by finding that time is actually saved in 
the long run by the fencers being able to condut * their own bouts, 
leaving the teacher free to give more indiv dual help where it is 
needed. 
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A Practical Tost for Fencing Directors 



GAYDENA M.THOMPSON 
Clark College 
Vancouver, Washington 

As interest and skill m fencing increase tlirougliout the colleges 
and universttics, so does the need for (|ualified officials in both 
standard and electrically-scored events. While electrical scoring 
eliminates the need for judges, it adds to the l)urden of the director, 
who must make all decisions rolati\j tc the bout without assistance 
(except tnat of whether a toi ch has arrived or not). 

Perhaps a practical cxaminat'on may be part of the answer to the 
diJcmma of finding (|ualificd of'i.ciais fo: intramural, extramural, and 
collegiate fencmg tournaments. Tlx foimulation of an examination 
such as the one which follows may lead to officiating ehmcs and 
ratings as in other DGWS sports. A competent rating panel would 
have to be formed if the need oecamc exiensive, but as a start, why 
not take a close look at this proposed exam and use it in your classes 
or at some competitive meets on a trial basis? 

The rating form is patterned after the DGWS Basketball and 
Volleyball Rating Sheets. Two people can be rated on the .same 
sheet, and a. minimum score of :it least 72 should be obtained for 
adequate knowledjic. (See sample form, page 1 15.) 

On the Rating Form in No. 1-A, the raters mark with a check (y/) 
the number of correct, wrong, or missed decisions. This should be 
evaluated during a minimum A 3 bouts. To obtain the score for I -A, 
multiply the number of coiroct decisions by 35 points, the total 
maximum points possible. Divide this product by the total number 
of all decisions areas in 1-A. r.xamplc: 6 correct decisions times 35 
points possible is 210 point.s. Divide 210 points by 8 (total of all 
decisions in 1-A). The score for 1-A ^s 26. 

No. 1-B is concerned with the general handling of the bout, 
including voice, manner, decisiveness, and control of the bout; a 
poor to excellent rating, from 0-20 points, is given. 

No. 2 IS self-explanatory. Quick reactions are imperative to good 
officiating. 

No. 3 re(juires the official to follow the bout closely by moving 
with the bout, beside the strip line, with concentration and agility. 

No. 4 re(iuires the director to apply the correct vocabulary to 
describe the aclion and therefore make the correct decision.^ 
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FENCING DIRECTOR'S PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 



Theory 
Grade 
Examinee 

Earned 
Score 



Practical 
Grade , 
Rating 



Theory 
Grade 
. Examinee 



Date 

Practical 
Gri^de 
Rating 



Checking & 
Comments 



?/3X. 

Score 



JUDGING 

A Handling of Decisions 



Correct Decision_ 
V/rorg Decision 



IndeciSio n^ 
"Mirscd Decision 



Checking & 
Comments 



Confidcrce, manner, 
voice, decisweress, 
and control of bout. 
Excellent 17-20; 
Good 13-16; Fair 9-12; 
_Poor 0 8^ 
REACTION'flME 
POSITIONING BESIDE 
STRIP AND 

CONCENTRATING ON PiAY_ 
KNOWLEDGE AND APPLI-' 
CATION OF OASIC TERMS 
OF ACTIOJi 

GENERAL INfORMAllON 
Knows target area 
(f3ir arid foul) 
KrowTstripmarkings 
and dimensions 
Kno.'.s structure and 
purpose of jury m 
standard fo«l__ _ _ 
SCbRING__ 2 
Team 

ln(2lVidU3l 

timing" 



Total 



100 



Total 



A PRACTICAL TEST FOR FENCING DIRECTORS 



No, 5 requires the official to denionstralc a basic knowiecige of 
fencing so that correct decisions can be made. This area is an 
informal ciuestioiuiig period concerning target a:ea, hits by tip. side 
of biade, etc., as well as valid and invalid target, strip markings and 
dimensions, and structure, purpose, and voting decision of the jury. 

No, 6 requires participant to write a score slieet for a ininimiini of 
three bouts and to finali/.e the score sheet at the end of a pool, ^oih 
in te;nii and individual pools. 

No. 7 requires each participant to time a miiii lUini of three bouts 
III the correct manner. 

This rating sheet has been used with success over the past year 
and a half by Simon Hernaiide/., Fencing Director with the Portland 
Parks and Recreation Bureau, Portland, Oregon, in obtaining clas- 
sification for a Fencing Cadre set up by hini. 
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Fencing with Electrical Foils 



L. A. WORTMAN 
Amateur Fencers League of America 
New York, New York 

At the 1956 Olympic Games in Melbourne, history was made 
many times by outstanding feats of athletic prowess. Sports records 
were broken, new abilities demonstrated. Women and men alike 
proved that we have not yet reached our maximum capacity for 
athletic achievement. One of the attainments publicized very little 
outside the fencing salles was the official use of clcclnjicd weapons 
and loiich'Signalifig apiHiralus for the women's and men's foil 
fencmg events-from preliminary to final rounds. This marked as/^// 
accompli a new era in the development of the historic art of 
swordplay, and the commencement of a period which will see new 
techni(iues and incredibly high attainments with respect to speed, 
cunning, and accuracy in directing the point. 

Some of you have already seen electrical-foil equipment. Some 
mny have even fenced with it. Without e:ccepiion, /;m/;(*r/iw/^////5/t'J 
apparatus is glowingly praised by all familiar with its raison iVctrc. 
To understand and appreciate its purpose, lot us review the organiza- 
tion of the bout when the nonelectrical, or common foil is used a.^ 
the official weapon. We have, of course, the combatants ecjuipped 
with weapons, gloves, masks, white jackets, white breeches secured 
below the knees or white short skirts, and fencing sneakers. The 
combat is confined to a field of play referred to as a strip, approxi- 
mately 6 feet 7 inches wide and 39 feet 5 inches long. The fencers, 
to begin the contest for each new point, are placed 6 feet 7 inches 
from the center line. 

To use a cliche, the hand is often qufeker than the eye. By that 
we mean that a foil can be "flicked" about so (|uickly that the eye 
of the untrained observer ean scarely follow it. Hven the skilled 
observer, though she may be an experienced fencer, "'sually has 
difficulty watching the tip of an attacking foil and knowing 
accurately whether or not tiie point has actually touched the 
opponent. If it has touched the opponent, exactly on what **spot" 
of the anatomy? Because the foil is - theoretically, of course- 
exclusively a weapon with which one combatant attempts to **stick" 
the other (as opposed to "cut"), did the point graze the opponent, 
was It laid on, or did it actually arrive with a forward motion, as 
though penetratmi^'^ I-encuig rules are (|uite explicit as to how a 
!ouch must be made, 
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But, as we said above, the hand is ojtcn quicker than the eye, so 
qujck us it, in fact, that the fencers Iheiiiselves cannot always be 
positive as to whether or not their attacks liave failed or succeeded— 
whether or not they have made an awardable touch. Therefore, the 
well-known /wrv is appointed. In principie, jury members are.selecled 
becau.se they are competent observers, impartia' in their attitude, free 
of personal prejudice with respect to team, school» club, or individual 
contestant; keen of eye; iinpo.ssibie to distract for even nn instant, 
resolute, and equipped with an excellent knowledge of the game. 

In practice, though no one is to blame, the jury is usually 
conipo.sed of teammates who are "cooling off" from the previous 
bout in which they have just eagerly fought for touches for their 
respective schools or clubs; or possibly some interested non- 
partjcipating fencers who show up and volunteer for *'jury duty," 
Usually, he or she is an alumnus or alumni of one of the competuii; 
schools, or a friend of someone in the contest. Can one do more 
than hope for impartiality? 

True, there are four judges and each has equal voting power 
True, there is a director of the jury with broad authority to see that 
the game is properly conducted. True, too, women fencers change 
sides at the midway point of the bout (after two touches have been 
scored against an individual), giving them the same "break.s" with 
the judges. But fencing is designed as a contest between individuaLs, 
who may be part of a team. The outcome of the contest should 
depend solely on the skills of the contestants and not at all on the 
number of "human errors" and "doubts" exhibited by the jury. 
Electrical fencing is a major step m the direction of eliminating 
"doubt" and partiality. 

To fence electrical foil, the fencer dres,ses herself exactly as for 
the common foil. However, an additional exterior vest is worn. It is 
made with metallic threads to give it high electrical conductivity, 
«nd IS tailored to constitute the valid target area. All other areas 
(nonconductivc) are considered to be invalid. The weapon is 
different, too. It has a phuiger-type blunt point, instead of the 
stationary blunt point of the common foil. This point is wiied. The 
wire lies in a narrow groove which runs the full length of the blade, 
and terminates at a connector behind the guard of the wea{)on. 

A body and is worn by the fencer. It is run up the sleeve of the 
weapon-arm of the fencer, across the back (under the clothing) and 
reappears at the base line of the uniform jacket. (*omiector plugs are 
fitted at both ends of the cord: one connects with the weapon, the 
other to a rev! of ,sprmgwound flexible cable usually mounted at the 
end of the strip. (The reels are identical with those used lor the 
ei)ee.) From the connector plug at the backend of the body cord, 
there is a shorl length of wire with a spring-type clip at its free end. 
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This clip is gripped onto tlic metallic jacket to provide the eleetrieal 
eonneetion to the toueii-signaling apparatus. 

No ]udges are used. The tcrni ''president (or director) of the 
jury" IS changed instead, to the ''director of the bout/' Otherwise, 
the game is conducted in the usual manner with "On Guard," 
"Ready!*' "Fence!" as the commands (also ''Halt!") for stopping the 
action. Wlien a hit on valid target area is made with sufficient force 
(more than 500 grams) and with a forward motion so as to depress 
the plunger-point, a colored light goes on and a bell or buzzer is 
sounded by the touch-signaling apparatus. When the point is 
depressed against invalid (nonconducting) surface, a white light goes 
on and the same buzzer or bell is rung. 

In June 1957, the Committee for Electrical Sigmiling of the 
Federation Internationale d*Escrinu\ wrote a new set of technical 
rules concerning the performance and electrical specifications of 
weapons and apparatus. Tlie requirements are particularly stringent 
witli respect to speed* the apparatus must signal a toueii when tiie 
plunger point is depressed for a time interval as brief as five milli- 
seconds ( 1 / 200t h of a second). The eleetrieal sensitivity 
requirements are such that, witfi foil, reels* and apparatus con- 
forming to the F.l.E. rules, the element of "doubtfur* touches is 
virtually eliminated. (Touches arc signaled as being eitiier \alid or 
invalid. Tliere is no signal for abstention. ) 

In the manner of setting up the electrical fou bout, contestants 
and officials, the IM.I*. rules are explicit. It is required tiiat. lor 
official IM.K. cfuimpionships, Olympic games, world ehampionsliip.s, 
and important international events (for women and men), eleetneal 
weapons and apparatus be utilized. Metallic coverings (neutralizing 
mats) for the field of play arc also u.sed.* The director places him- 
self .so il.u* he is in full view of the field and .so that he has an 
unrestricted view of the fencers. The fencer called lirst comes to the 
end of the slrip at the director's right. In the case ol a bout between 
a right-handed and a left-handed fencer, they position themselves so 
that their clcsts are in tlie director's full view. This facilitates the 
director's e(»inplex task and high responsibility for accurately 
observing the play. In electrical foil, the fcneeisdo not change sides 
at the midway point because of the delays that would be incurred in 
disconnecting, reconnecting, and retesting. The apparatus is placed 
so that it IS also in full view of the director on the opposite side of 
the strip. It IS required that no one other than the operator of the 



^hi coinpeUUons other lluiii official l.l.h ovonis for ciiainpioiislnps uIktc 
ncKlntliztng nmls are not used, two "(Irouiul** Judges arc lo he appouiteil to 
observe whcllier or not the poiut strikes the strip causing the inviihd signal 
to actuate, laeh Judge has the power of I vote, the Director. \\i votes. 
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apparatus, hnickccpcrs, and scorckccpcrs use the table on which is 
installed the apparatus, 

Wiien fencers come to the strip with their equipment (which has 
been previously inspected and approved by the official technicians), 
they "hook up": weapon to body cord, body cord to reel. Then 
they in turn, under the supervision of the director ol the bout, test 
their personal equipment. With masks on, they (i) touch weapon- 
point aj^ainst the opponent's >ard, (2) ai;;ainst invalid surface. (3) 
against valid target, and the/, xwu a 'double-toueh" to make sure 
that both will register. If all appears to be in good order, the bout is 
started by the director's ord t« 

The apparatus concentrate on its job of replacing the four body 
judges and no one can distract it. Who can accuse a box of electrical 
apparatus of partiality or prejudice? You can scowl at it! Clare at it! 
Shout at It, if the director will permit! But you cannot mtinndatc 
the electrical foil. You've got to Jcncr to win touches! 
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Fencing Glossary 



RUTH LINDSEY 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Note: "I" indicates the Italian term: "F'' indicates the French term, 

ABSTAIN— Refrain from voting by a judge. 

ABSENCE OF BLADE^When the blades arc iiol in contact. 

ACTIONS ON THE BLADE-Pnncipally, the beat, pressure, 
opposition, glide, bind, and envelopment; a preparation for attack. 

ADVANCE- Steps taken to close the distance between 
opponents. 

AFLA— Amateur Tencers League of America. 
ATELIER-Workshop. 

ATTACK— A forward movement of the weapon, which con- 
stitutes an imminent offensive threat to the opponent's valid ta(get. 

ATTACK ON THE MARCH (F. Attaque en Marchant)-An 
advance combined with a lunge. 

AVOIDANCE (F. Dcrobement)-Fvading the opponent's attempt 
to beat oi take the blade. 

BALESTRA— Jump forward combined with the lunge on attack. 

BAR RAGE- Fence-off between two or more fencers for a 
(jualifying position. 

BEAT (1 Battuta, F. Battement)-Striking the oppinent's blade as 
preparation for attack. 

BIB-Padding fastened to the mask to protect the iieck. 

BIND (1. Legamento, \\ Liement) -Prep;iralion for attack by 
carrying the opponent's blade diagonal'y across from high to low 
hne or vice versa; the blade descrives a half-circle. 

BOUT COMMITTEE (1-. Directoire Technique) Organi/ers of 
the competition. 

BREAKING GROUND-Retreating. 
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BROKEN TIME— Deliberately pausing between two movements 
which normally follow eaeh other. 

CADENCE- The rhythm m whieh a sequenee ot movements is 
made, 

CENTRAL GUARD-Whon the hand is placed between two 
lateral lines. 

CHANGE-BEAT-An attack on the blade made by disengaging 
and beating in the line opposite the original line. 

CHANGE OF ENGAGEMENT-Engaging the opponent's blade in 
a new line. 

COMPOUND (COMPOSITE) ATTACK-An attack made m two 
or more movements. 

CORPS A CORPS (clinch)-When two fencers are touching so 
that they cannot wield tiieir foils. 

COULE-Giide, 

COUNTER-ATTACKS-Thc time-hit and stop-hit. 

COUNTER-DISENGAGEMENT-Action of deceiving a change of 
engagement or a counter-parry. 

COUNTER.PARRY (I. Paratc di Contro, F, Contro)~A circuiai 
parry whicli carries the opponent's blade to the opposite line. 

COUNTER.RIPOSTE-Offensivc action following the parry ot a 
riposte, 

COUNTER-TIME OR COUNTER-TEMPO (1. Controtempo, F. 
Contretemps)-Second intention, drawing the opponent's stop-hit or 
time-hit, parry ^ it, and riposting from it. 

COUPE-Cut-over. 

COVERED-Position of the foil which closes the line of 
engagement. 

CROSS Croisc)- Taking the opponent's blade Irom high to 
low line on the same side as the Mgagement. 

CUT-OVER (I. Coupe, F. Coupe)- Disengagement made by 
passing over the opponent's blade, 

DELAYED ATTACK (1. Tempo Perduto, I-, Temps Perdu)-A 
composite attack during which a "change ot pace" causes a definite 
Ineak in the continuity of the offensive movements. 
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DEROBEMENT- Action of the defender who is 'Mii line*' to 
eseape the alleiupt of the attacker to take the bhule, 

DETACHMENT-A parry whi :h by Us cnspiiess leaves the blade 
iinniediately after it has met it 

DEVELOPMENT-The extension of the arm and the lunge. 

DIGGING— Making an angle with the foil and arm by moving the 
hand out and the point ni to the target, when returning. 

DIRECT- An attack or riposte made in the line of engagement. 

DIRECTOR-President of the jury. 

DISENGAGEMENT (I. Cava.!ionc. F. Degagenieiit)-Movmg the 
blade from the hne of engagement to the opposite line, 

DISPLACED TARGET-Substitutmg invalid target for good 
tafget by arm or body movements. 

DOUBLE (F. double) - A feint disengage, followed by a disengage 
in the same line deceiving the countes-parry. 

DOUBLE HIT (I. in Contro. l*. Coup Double)-'Simultaneous hits 
with one fencer at fault. 

DOUBLE PRISE DE FER-A succession ot takings ol the blade. 

DOUBTFUL TOUCH-Dccision by the director to annul the 
action when there is no majority vote. 

ENGACEMENT-Crossing of the blades. 

ENVELOPMENT (I. Trasporto di Ferro)-Taking the opponent\s 
blade and describing a circle to return to the hne of engagement 
without losing contact. 

EPEE (i. Spada de Duello. V. Fpee) -The dueling rword. 

FALSE ATTACK (I. F'al.so Attacco, F. F'au.sse Ataque)-An 
offensive movement which is not mtended to score, 

FEINT (i. i'inta, I*. I'cinte)- An offensive inovenicnt iiij'de to 
lesemble an attack in order to draw a reaction from the opponent. 

FENCING TIME OR TEMPO (F. Temps dV'r.criine) The time to 
perform one simple fencing action. 

FI-^ Federation Internationale d'Fscrinie. 

FINAL MOVEMENT (of the eomprositc attack)-Last forward 
motion of the blade immediately resulting in a hit or constituting 
the last continuous attempt to touch. 
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FIRST COUNTER RIPOSTE-The nttackcr's first riposte. 

FLECHE— An attack made by running instead of lunging. 

FO!BLE-Thc half of the blade nearest the point. 

FOIL (I. Fioretto. F. Fiueret)-The basic practice weapon. 

FOOT CALL (I. Battuta di Piedc, F. Appei du Peid)-Stanipin£ 
the foot twice to signal the director that the fencer wishes to stop 
the bout. 

FORTE-Thc half of the bhide nearest the guard. strong. 
GAINING GROUND-Stepping forward. 

GLIDE (i. Filo, F. Coule)-Pressing and shding down the 
opponent's blade during the attack. 

GRIP-The part of the handle which is held, also, the inannei in 
which it IS held. 

GUARD OR BELL GUARD- The portioi. of the hih designed to 
protect the hand. 

HIT-Touch or score on valid target wUh the point of the 
weapon. 

INDIRECT-A simple attack or riposte made in another line. 

INFIGHTING-When contestants have their Vdies or guards m 
contact. 

INQUARTATA-A side-step with the re«ir foot away from the 
line of attack. u,sed to evade the opponent's attack in phice of a 
parry, used with a stop-hit. 

INVITATION (I Invito, F. Invite)-Dehberate. exaggerated 
opening up of a Hne to encourage the opponent to attack in that 
line. 

JUDGES-Those whose duty it is to watch for hits and assist the 
director. 

JURY^Coniposed of a president (diiector) and four ludges. 
LA BELLE-Scorc is tied. 

LINES-Thcoreticai division of the target corresponding to the 
lencing positions, 

LUNGE (I. Affondo. I-. I-ente) Itxtension of the body and logs 
used to reach the opponent. 
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MARTINGALE-A leash that keeps the weapon loosely attached 
to tlie iiand. 

MATERIALITY-The decision made by a judge as to 
existence or nonexistence of a touch. 

MEASURE-Distance which a fencer keeps in relations to his 
opponent: lunge-distnnce. 

NFCAA-National Fencing Coaches Association of America. 

OCTAVE-Hight; low outside line of the target. 

OFF TARGET-Touch on invalid target. 

ON GUARD-The position of the arms, body, and feet adopted 
when prepared for a bout. 

ONE-TWO AND ONE-TWO-THREE-Two or three consecutive 
disengages during tiie attack. 

ORTHOPAEDIC GRIP-The term for a handle moulded to the 
shape of the fingers. 

PARRY (1. Parata, P. Parade)-A defensive ;»ction made with the 
blade to deflect an attack. 

PASSATA SOTTO-Backward lunge and drop to the floor on the 
left hand; used with a stop-hit. 

PHRASE (F. Phrase d'armes)-Continual play without any pause 
in the cadence of the bout. 

PISTE- Limited area within which the fencers compete, strip. 

PLASTRON-Sleeveless half-jacket. 

POINT IN LINE- Defensive threat used to compel the attacker to 
execute a preliminary action on the defender's blade under the rules 
of the ''right of way." 

POINTE D'ARRET-Point used on an electrical foil. 

POMMEL-The piece of metal screwed to the end of the hilt to 
leek the parts of the weapon together and to balance tlie blade. 

POOL-Tournament term where several fencers are assigned to 
fence each other in round robin fashion. 

PREPARATION FOR ATTACK-A blade, body, or foot 
movement made prior to launching the attack. 

PRESIDENT-The director or referee in a fencing bout. 
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PRESSURE-A preparation for attack made by pressing on the 
opponent's biade. 

PRESSURE GLIDE-Sliarp and continually increasing pressure 
on the opponent's blade as the attacker thrusts and lunges. 

PRIME-One; high inside line ot the target. 

PRINCIPLE OF DEFENSE-Opposition of the forte of the blade 
to the foible of opponent's bhide. 

PRISE DE FER-Taking of the blade. 

PROGRESSIVE ATTACK-Method of executing the various 
movements of a compound attack to cut the time and distance to a 
minimum. 

QUARTE-Four; high inside line of the target. 

QUINTE-Five; low inside line of the target. 

REDOUBLEMENT-Renewal of the attack while on the lunge, 
comprising one or more movements of the blade. 

REPLACEMENT- Remise. 

REMISE-Renewal of the attack while on the lunge by replacing 
the point on the target in the same line without withdrawing the 
arm. 

REPRISE-Renewal of the attack preceded by a return to guard. 

RETREAT-Steps taken to increase the distance between 
opponents. 

RIGHT OF WAY-The right to attack secured by extending the 
arm or parrying an attack. 

RIPOSTE-Offensive action which follows a successful parry. 

SABER— '^he cut-and-thrust weapon. 

SALLE D'ARMES-Fencing school. 

SECONDARY ATTACKS-Attacks made immediately following 
a first attack (remise, redouble, and reprise). 

SECOND COUNTER RIPOSTE- Defender's second riposte. 

SECOND INTENTION (I. Seconde Inten/ione, l\ Deusienie 
Intention)-A premeditated attack made after a false attack has 
provoked a riposte which the attacker may then parry and score on 
the counter-riposte. 
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SECONDE— Two, low outside line of the lurgei. 

SEMI-CIRCULAR PARRY-A parry (luring wliieh t' e blade 
deseribes a half-eircle from high to low line or viee versa. 

SEPTIME (Septienie)~Seven: low inside line of the target. 

SIMPLE ATTACK-An attack made with one movement, 
whether direct or indirect (thrust, single disengage, and cut-over). 

SIMPLE PARRY-Direct movement of the blade m a hori/ontal 
or lateral plane to deflect or block the attacker's blade. 

SIMULTANEOUS ACTION (Tempo Commune)-Sunultaneous 
hits where neither fencer is at fautt . 

SIXTE-Six; high outside line of the target. 

STOP-THRUST or STOP-HIT (I. Botta m tempo, F. Coupe 
d*arret)-A counteroffensive action made on an opponent's attack m 
an attempt to score before the attacker's final movement has be};un. 

STRIP (F, Piste)-The part of the field of play withm which a 
bout takes place. 

TAKING THE BLADE (I. Presa di ferro, F. Prise de 
Fer)- Preparation for attack by deflect mg and controlling the 
opponent's blade, 

TiERCE-Three, high outside line of the target. 

TIME-HIT-Counter-offensive action which anticipates and 
intercepts the final line of the opponent's attack and covers m that 
line. 

TROMPEMENTS-Offensive blade movements winch deceive the 
opponent's parries. 

WARNING LINES-Lines drawn one meter from the rear limits 
of the strip, at which fencers are warned that they are nearing the 
rear limit. 

VALIDITY-The decision made by the director on awarding 
touches according to the rules ol '*right of way" or time. 
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Sports Guides and Official Rules 
Committee Interest Indicator 

The SGOR Comniitlcc is endeavoring to broaden us base of 
personnel and to strengthen as services to Gmde readers The 
purpose of this for.r. is to offer readers an opportuni y to^o.n us 
.n meeting this need. Please complete this form and send it\o the 
on pageir" ^hose name and address appear 

Name. 



Professional Address. 
City 



State. 



Zip Code, 



^Aquatics 

» Archery 

.Badminton 

-Basketball 

-Buwiiiig 

-rencing 



1. Check the Sport Conimittee(s) which would be of interest to 

Field Hockey Softball 

Speedball 

Gymnastics Tennis 

Lacrosse Track and Field 

Outing Activities Volleyball 

Riding Winter Sports 

Soccer 

2. Would you like to serve as a member of a Sports Guide Com- 
mittee of your mterest? Yes No -^v^'^^ ^lii^i^. K.om 

3. Would you consider submitting an article to a Guide Com- 
niitlee as a prospective author-^ Yes No 

I'ossible topic or title '_ 

^' h^!e inHnnT'-'f '0/ article3 which you would like to 
have mcluded m future Guides^ (Please mdicate sport.) 

^' a1'"nn«lhl.""'"' """^ ^'^'^ommend for consideration 

beloT/'Saddit'loll^r, ^"'"f^ce^ar;? '''''' '"'"'^^"^ 



Name. 



Professional Address. 
^'^^y State. 



Sport(s). 



Zip Code. 



Sports Coinn.Ktec Member i) Prospective Author D (Check one) 
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